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T.V.A.s Protest 
On Identical Bids 


Stirs Kefauver 


Washington — Purchasing offi- 
cials at all levels of governmental 
buying (state and local as well as 
federal) are watching closely for 
the outcome of the T.V.A.’s re- 
cent public protest against identi- 
cal bidding. 

Charges by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority that it has received 
identical bids from U.S. manu- 
facturers for many of its electrical 
equipment requirements imme- 
diately caught the eye of Sen. 
Estes Kefauver. The Tennessee 
Democrat said last week he prob- 
ably would take the matter 
before his Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Anti-trust and Mo- 
nopoly—as another chapter in 
his continuing series of hearings 
into “administered prices.” 

T.V.A.’s allegation that about 
50 of its domestic suppliers have 
been making identical bids “for 
many years” is one of the “clear- 
est demonstrations of how admin- 
istered prices are costing the 

(Turn to page 21, col. 3) 


Design Engineering 
Show Featured New 
Fasteners, Adhesives 


Philadelphia—Some new ma- 
terials and components made 
their debut, but for the most part 
last week’s Design Engineering 
Show brought up to date and re- 
viewed applications for existing 
products. 

This year’s show, the third 
such annual event, catered to the 
interests of design engineers in a 
wide variety of industries. For 
purchasing agents it provided an 
excellent opportunity to see what 
new products manufacturers were 
offering. 

Several groups of products 
stood out: fasteners, adhesives, 

(Turn to page 22, column 4) 


““‘Where’ll We Eat?” 


That’s a question that al- 
ways pops up when you are 
at a convention. It'll be 
coming up time after time 
when you attend the Na- 
tional Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents Convention 
in New York June 14-17. 
But it won’t be a problem— 
in next week’s issue of Pur- 
chasing Week you'll find a 
listing of restaurants from 
which to choose. 

If your wife is going to 
attend with you, she'll want 
to see the “letter” on page 
10 of this issue. 


Upped Red Bioc 
Output a Test 


New York—P.A.’s can look 
forward to continuing Red in- 
fluence on commodity markets. 
The Soviet Bloc is rapidly in- 
creasing its output of both raw 
materials and finished industrial 
goods. And by 1965, it probably 
will be producing some 50% of 
the world’s materials. 

This was the framework 
around which a group of experts 
from government and _ business 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Growing Opposition 
Felt Here to Trading 
With Communist Bloc 


Washington—Within the space 
of 24 hours last week, the U. S. 
government revealed its growing 
opposition to more trade with 
the Communist Bloc while Great 
Britain moved to expand its own. 

The VU. S. position showed up 
stronger than ever in Commerce 
department’s quarterly report on 
East-West trade. In the first three 
months of 1959, Commerce re- 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


Steel Shutdown Seems Likely Unless 
Both Sides Make Major Backdowns 


Vast Auto Stocks 
May Delay Strike 


Detroit—P. A.’s who watch the 
auto industry as a buying barom- 
eter are getting some hefty read- 
ings from Detroit’s current 500,- 
000 car-a-month pace and 1960 
small car plans. The production 
schedules of the auto makers, 
who decided back in 1958 not to 
gamble on the outcome of this 
year’s steel negotiations, have 
prompted these observations: 

e The fact that the auto indus- 
try and its dealers are likely to 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


Bargaining Resumes This Week With Just 1 Month 
Left; Little Indication Sides to Shift Strategy 


New York—The steel industry and the United Steelworkers 
resume contract bargaining this week with a full month left to work 


out a compromise on their loggerhead positions. 


But an industry 


shutdown starting July | appeared inevitable unless both sides 
make major backdowns from present demands or the White House 


decides to intervene directly. 


As negotiators ended a brief recess during which the companies 
and the U. S. W. both sized up the situation but gave little indica- 


tion of bargaining strategy shifts, 


up this way: 


the steel supply situation shaped 


@ Estimates of general industry ability to withstand effects of a 


steel strike go as high as three months. 


Republic Steel’s chairman, 


Charles M. White, predicted last week that a 90-day walkout would 


not “deprive anyone of the necessities.” 


—— This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective uw 1, 


Scattered reports of some hard-to-get rubber product items 
were heard last week as strikes against Goodrich and Firestone 
entered the seventh week of a negotiation deadlock. Some glances 
also were directed at auto industry tire stockpiles. Detroit had 
tremendous tire backlogs at start of strike early in April, but 
no one expected union to stay out so long after early settlements 


with other big producers. 


Firestone and Goodrich divide about 
70% of Ford’s tire business and 40% of G.M.’s. 


Meanwhile, it’s 


a real boom for the rest of the rubber industry. 
One big trouble is difficulty negotiators have in even arranging 


meetings. 


Goodrich complained last week that most of the 


union negotiators were failing to show up for scheduled sessions. 


Some coal producers are advising industrial consumers to keep 
a watchful eye on their coal piles this summer. Present supplies 
seem adequate despite the fact that coal production has been run- 
ning substantially behind consumption in recent weeks; but coal 
shipment difficulties could produce a bind later on. 

Industrial consumers of bituminous have been cutting into 
coal stockpiles since last year, depleting above ground stockpiles 

(Turn to page 21, column 1) 


General Electric Chairman 
Ralph J. Cordiner also told a De- 
troit audience that he did not be- 
lieve a steel strike would hurt for 
three months because inventories 
are so high. More conservative 
industry estimates, however, 
judge the average manufacturer’s 
supply of steel as sufficient to 
maintain operations from six 
weeks to two months following 
July 1. 

® Most producers in major steel 
centers were confident nearly all 
their customers will be able to 
establish an advantageous inven- 
tory position by June 30. The 
auto industry, appliance makers, 
and canners are generally re- 
garded as having done the best 
job as of this point. 

@Structural fabricators and 
other construction industry con- 
sumers probably will be in the 
worst shape. Steel supply sources 
also believe manufacturers of 
heavy machinery and equipment 
may also fall short of inventory 
goals. 

@ Barring a strike, most pro- 
ducers are convinced the current 
influx of third quarter orders will 
hold up well and steel industry 

(Turn to page 21, column 4) 


Technical Know-How Aids P.A.s Moves to Top Management 


Former Purchaser 
Bondesen Heads His 
Own Crane Business 


Houston, Tex.—The Kran Co., 
already well on the way to be- 
coming one of the Southwest’s 
largest crane manufacturers, last 
week announced plans to double 
its productive capacity. It is sig- 
nificant that the firm is run by 
an ex-purchasing agent who 
fretted so much about lagging 
deliveries and freight charges he 
went into business for himself. 

Transition came easily for 
William K. Bondesen, head of the 
Houston firm which in three years 
has carved itself a Texas-size 
market. “If you know purchas- 
ing, ’ said the 37-year-old Texan, 
“you can run a company.’ 

The thriving concern supplies 

(Turn to page 18, column 1) 


NOW PRESIDENT of expanding Houston firm, William Bondesen, right, 
says he wins sales by insisting on standards he demanded when a P.A. 


Chemstrand Corp. P.A. 
Stiles Now Director 
Of Foreign Services 


New York—Chemstrand Corp. 
has moved its purchasing director 
into a newly created management 
post where he will act as chief 
liaison officer between the cor- 
poration and its overseas affili- 
ates. 

Norman C. Stiles, who headed 
purchasing operations for the 
synthetic fiber producer 
1951, now is director of foreign 
services. In his new assignment, 
Stiles will handle Chemstrand’s 
relations with affiliated firms in 
Japan, Great Britain, and Italy 


on such matters as procurement, 


production, marketing, merchan- 

dising, and other functions. 
Stiles, in an interview with 

PURCHASING WEEK, said he cred- 


since | § 


NORMAN C. STILES 


its his purchasing experience 
with affording him the opportu- 
nity to acquire “important basic 
knowledge of over-all company 
(Turn to page 22, column 4) 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 
May 27 May 20 Ago 


METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts.. net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, ewt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary fm Dall #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, Ek dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y. lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bb! 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bb] 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydrozs, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, —_ pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. cwt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, b long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 
wore piper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


~—_ paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., 
mftbm 

Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, #48, carlots, fob Chicago, 
mftbm 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y., lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon twill, 4014”, 92 x 62, yd., N. Y. 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., Ib 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


JUNE 1-7 


To what extent are higher U. S. wage costs pricing American products out of 
major world markets? 

Walk in on almost any discussion involving wages and prices and you're sure 
to hear this point hotly debated, and with reason. Falling exports, rising imports, 
and loss of gold all point to a growing problem. 

The big question is what or who is responsible—what are the reasons for our 
deteriorating international economic position. 

Management proponents lay the blame at the door of labor—pointing to the 
big disparity between U. S. and foreign labor costs. 

Labor answers that our prices have risen less than most other industrial nations— 
and places the blame elsewhere. 

The truth lies somewhere between these two opposite poles. A combination of 
factors is probably behind the current trend. 


To some degree, of course, the labor cost argument is a valid one. 

In many items where labor bulks heavily in over-all costs (steel and textiles, for 
example) price differences between similar U. S. and foreign products are pri- 
marily due to wage differentials. 

Thus it’s practically impossible for a domestic steel mill paying some $3 an hour 
to a worker to compete with a Japanese plant paying less than 50¢ an hour for 
similar work. 

Of course, not all of this difference is “real.” Translating foreign wage rates 
into dollar terms is always hazardous. Also differences in productivity and other 
production costs tend to narrow the gap. 

But these are hardly enough to equalize over-all costs and make the American 
product competitive with its foreign counterpart. 


But what holds, say, for steel and textiles, doesn’t necessarily hold for all other 
industrial groups. 

Productivity, for example, becomes much more important in highly fabricated 
products. Generally speaking, the American lead in productive efficiency has been 
able to compensate for higher wage levels. 

The proof of the pudding is in the figures. 

Comparisons of changes in price level over the past 5 years (1953-1958) show 
U. S. average wholesale quotes going up about 8%. 

This stacks up quite favorably with other nations of Western Europe. Wholesale 
tags in France, for example, went up 21% over that same period. For England the 
figure is 13%; for Germany it’s 6%. 

The fact that most nations still have quotas on U. S. products would suggest 
that we haven’t completely lost our competitive advantage. 


The conclusion then is that factors other than price must also be influencing our 
international economic outlook. These include: 

© Varied sources of supply—10 years ago we had the field to ourselves. Today 
we have competition, and find many other nations vying with us to sell the world’s 
purchasing agents. 

© Poor merchandising techniques—Some firms here in rich America have yet to 
learn you can’t sell Cadillacs to native Africans and Asians. 

© Government aid—We are only beginning to catch up with other nations who 
have been offering their exporters credit and other aids. 

© Psychological factors—Many foreigners have heard the “pricing out of the 
market” argument so often that they are beginning to take it for granted, sight 
unseen. 
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Packaging Materials Price Level Fairly Stable 


New York—Though purchases 
of packaging materials are ex- 
pected to expand, P. A.’s can 
look forward to a relatively stable 
price level. That’s the packaging 
outlook for the remainder of 
1959 as reported in a nation-wide 
Spot survey just completed by 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

Some spot tag increases in 
metal cans and glass containers 
probably will be the only contra- 
dictions to this general trend. But 
continued stiff competition, which 
could pare plastic prices slightly, 
should help hold your average 
packaging costs on an even keel. 

Just about all of the P. A.’s 
contacted reported the average 
prices for packaging materials 
were about on a par with the 
year-ago level. While some loca- 
tions reported coarse paper and 
nails down a bit, other sections 
of the nation indicated that prices 
of finished paper materials and 
lumber had risen recently. 


Buying Over 1958 Levei 


Some 70% of the survey re- 
spondents reported buying this 
year was outpacing the 1958 
level. While purchasing activity 
increases of up to 30% were men- 
tioned, the average increase over 
year-ago activity seemed to fall 
between 5 and 10%. For the 
year as a whole, the P. A.’s in- 
dicated almost unanimously that 
purchases of packaging materials 
would outpace the 1958 level. 

The above report means that 
sales of glass containers, which 
are currently outpacing the 1958 
total by over 2%, will set a new 
record in 1959. Sales for the year 
should just edge out the 1957 
record total of 20.2 billion units. 

Metal containers (which re- 
corded a 2% price dip in April) 
will not fare so well saleswise 
either. Shipments of cans for the 
first quarter of the year ran over 
2% below the 1958 level. Full- 
year 1959 metal container total 
will probably also trail 1958 
shipments by | to 2% 


Distribution of Dollar 


It is interesting to note in the 
chart above right the current dis- 
tribution of the nation’s packag- 
ing dollar. Paper and fibre con- 
tainers continue to take a major 
share of the total market though 
their use in relation to other ma- 
terials has declined slightly in 
the past few years. 

Glass and total metal usage has 
remained relatively stable, though 
aluminum is increasing its share 
of the total metal area. Plastics 
also are taking a slightly bigger 
piece of the packaging dollar 
while wood’s share has dipped a 
bit in the past few years. 

In total then, the “packaging 
revolution” has taken place more 
slowly than was originally antici- 
pated. But continued new de- 
velopments with plastics, films, 
wet-strength paper, and alumi- 
num will definitely change the 
face of the packaging picture 
within the not-too-distant future. 

The trend toward plastics 
seems most pronounced. A num- 
ber of P. A.’s reported switching 
from paper to plastics, both as a 
packaging material itself and as a 
liner for paper packages. 

A Mid-West drug purchasing 
agent told PURCHASING WEEK 
that “lately, more and more busi- 
nesses are ordering plastic pack- 
aging materials, and more and 
more companies are producing 
these items. There is far too 
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much competition, both domes- 
tic and foreign, for these firms to 
raise prices.” 

Pricewise, many P. A.’s indi- 
cated intense feelings about tag 
boosts for certain products. If 
the volume of paper produced 
goes way up through the end of 
the year, producers may get the 
courage to up corrugated prices, 
reported one purchasing agent. 

He added, “If these corrugated 
box people get more business and 
then up their prices it won’t be 
right. That’s because many of 
them have more modern and effi- 


cient plants that already are sav- 
ing dollars for them. So any price 
hike would be unwarranted gravy 
in their pockets.” 

A major purchaser of lumber 
on the West Coast complained 
about the boost in lumber tags 
over the past three months. 
Douglas fir and Ponderosa pine 
at Western mills are up over 20 
to 30% since the first of the year. 

Commenting on this rise, the 
buyer added, “I believe that the 
mills have intentionally held sup- 
plies at low levels to create this 
scarcity condition.” 


Wrappings, 
Labels, etc. 


The Packaging Dollar — Where It Goes 


(1958 Market Distribution) 


Paper and Fibre 
42% 


Melting furnace at Calumet & Hecla, inc.— Wolverine 
Division, where Shell trus Fluid 902 eliminates the 
danger of hydraulic line fires. 


Ready...aim...NO FIRE! 


Take 10 high-temperature alloy-melting 
furnaces, hydraulically operated—each 
pouring 1500 lbs. of molten metal every 
hour in close proximity to “‘live’’ hy- 
draulic lines—and you can readily see 
why selection of hydraulic fluids is im- 
portant to Calumet & Hecla’s Wolverine 
Tube Division. 

Now the operation is made more reli- 
able by the use of Shell Irus Fluid 902, a 
water-in-oil emulsion type fluid. Irus® 
Fluid was C & H’s choice, after carefully 


studying other commercial hydraulic flu- 
ids—for many reasons: 


1. Irus Fluid will not support combustion. 

2. Irus Fluid has excellent lubricating prop- 
erties. 

. Irus Fluid has hydraulic efficiency and 
equipment compatibility. 

4. Irus Fluid is economical, costing about 
one-third less than other fire-resistant 
fluids. 

. Irus Fluid’s bright yellow color makes it 
easy to spot and trace leaks. 


In plant after plant, operators find that 
these advantages assure maximum safety 
to both personnel and equipment. 


If you have a hydraulic line fire hazard, 
we suggest that you have the Shell In- 
dustrial Products Representative show 
you the many advantages in Irus Fluid 
902; or write to Shell Oil Company, 50 W., 
50th St., New York 20, N. Y., or 100 Bush 
St., San Francisco 6, Calif. In Canada: 
Shell Oil Company of Canada, Ltd., 505 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario. 


SRIELL IRUS FLUID 9O2 


the low-cost, fire-resistant hydraulic fluid 
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Washington 


Perspective un 1 


Washington reports the biggest boom in history is well under- 
way. 

It’s an across-the-board business upsurge—all major segments 
sharing in the advance. The only thing still lagging is exports, 
which in total account for less than 5% of Gross National 
Product. 

Commerce Secretary Lewis Strauss pointed up last week the 
strength and vigor of the pace at which business is moving ahead. 
His department reports in its survey of current business that 
the advance is preceding at a more than seasonal pace, and on 
a broadening front. 

The economy is well past what the economists like to call the 
“recovery” phase of the business cycle and is now into the 
“prosperity” phase. 


The Commerce figures show that in terms of G.N.P. the 
economy has recovered the losses of the recession and is now 
“substantially” above the previous record peaks set in 1957. 

The department survey finds these trends particularly gratify- 
ing: 

Autos—The pickup in auto sales, which has accounted for 
one-fourth of the increase in personal consumption spending. 

Personal income—This is up 7% in the last two months, 
making more money available for consumer spending. 

Capital goods—tThere are increasing signs of a revival in this 
crucial industry. New orders in the machinery industry have 
scored sizable gains. 

Construction—Construction rose more than seasonally again 
in May, with total building 13% above the first five months of 
a year ago. 

» 


Note the political implications of this situation. 

Democrats have been practically routed on the spending pro- 
posals they advanced at the beginning of the year to aid economic 
growth. Democratic leaders are now trying to turn to the 
foreign field to recoup some of their political losses. Witness 
Senate Democratic Leader Lyndon Johnson (Tex.) calling for 
a free-world summit conference. 

Republicans are daily increasing in confidence. They tell 
Democrats that things look so good the only thing Congress 
should do is appropriate money to run the government and then 
go home. 

President Eisenhower is playing a key role. He has stepped 
into the breach left by Republican losses in the 1958 elections. 

His vigorous leadership is keeping Democrats off balance and 
forcing them to acquiesce on his budget stands, despite their big 
majorities in Congress. 


The Administration will ask Congress soon for another increase 
in the debt ceiling. 

It needs the increase to get through the July-December period 
when tax revenues normally decline. The debt ceiling now is 
temporarily fixed at $288 billion; the permanent ceiling at $283 
billion. 

Guessing is that Treasury will ask to have the permanent ceil- 
ing raised to about $286 billion and the temporary to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of about $292 billion. 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest 
Week 


Week 


Ago Ago 


Year 


(Continued from page 1) 
addressed a recent National In- 
dustrial Conference Board ses- 
sion on “The Economic Chal- 
lenge of the Communist Bloc.” 

The general impression given 
by the speakers was that although 
the potential of the Soviet Bloc 
was tremendous, for the near 
term its activity in world markets 
would not be so excessive as out- 
put figures might indicate. That’s 
because home consumption needs 
of the “bloc” are great and Free 
World production and technology 
are still far ahead of the level 
existing in these Communist na- 
tions. 

Present and near-term future 
activities of the “bloc” in world 
trade however, cannot be disre- 
garded. The Soviets have shown 
that with a _ relatively small 
amount of goods they can under- 
mine seriously the economic ac- 
tivities of the free nations of the 
world. 

Soviet world trade activity, 
then, can be looked upon as a 
“gadfly,” administering a sting at 
the Free World from time to 
time, when the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. 

Harry Schwartz, Russian ex- 
pert of the “New York Times,” 
stressed the fact that in econom- 
ics, we are operating not just 
against the Soviet Union, but 
against an entire bloc of Eastern 
European nations. Its production 
of various commodities already 
has come to represent a signifi- 
cant share of total world produc- 
tion (see chart above). Schwartz 
stated that Soviet projections in- 
dicate rapid expansion in all of 
these areas during the current 
seven-year plan. 
et These plan projections would 
put Soviet Bloc output in 1965 at 
the following levels: 


1965 Increase 
Over 1958 
36.8% 
92.3% 
104.8% 
717.4% 
92.8% 


Item 

Coal 
Petroleum 
Steel 
Cement 
Electricity 


Schwartz said that only a small 
percentage of the foreign trade 


Sen. Murray Pushing 
Bill to Curb Disposal 
Of Commodity Stocks 


Washington—Sen. James Mur- 
ray (D., Mont.), chairman of the 
Senate Interior Committee and 
powerful spokesman for mining 
bloc legislators, has introduced a 
bill to curb sale of government- 
held commodity stocks in the De- 
fense Production Act inventory. 
His bill has 12 co-sponsors. 

This was the move planned by 
the mining-state senators to 
bring to a head the current con- 
troversy Over government stock- 


Growing Output from Soviet Bloc a Challenge 


Production of the Soviet Bloc 
As Compared to Total World Output — 1958 
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of the Soviet Union is with the 
Free World. Almost 80% of 
Russian trade is with other “bloc” 
nations. Total “bloc” irade with 
the Free World now represents 
only about 10% of total world 
trade. But Schwartz stressed the 
fact that the Communist aim is 
to double this percentage in the 
next 10 years. 

The “Times” Russian special- 
ist stressed the fact that the eco- 
nomic activity of this “bloc” was 
centrally controlled by the Coun- 
cil for Economic Assistance in 
Moscow. And because economics 
is used for political purposes by 
the Communists, further raids on 
world commodity markets are not 
unlikely. 

A. M. Strong, an international 
business consultant, stressed the 
point that although Soviet eco- 
nomic competition has been spo- 
ratic, the “bloc” is pressing for 
increased trade with underdevel- 
oped countries. 

In Latin America they are 
offering trade loans at 2 to 


242% as well as barter deals for 
meat, wheat, and coffee in ex- 
change for oil, machinery, and 
other finished goods. 

If we are to protect our mar- 
kets as well as our sources of sup- 
ply in these countries, coordi- 
nated effort must be made by 
government and business. This 
effort, said Strong, must be ac- 
complished in a number of vital 
ways: 

@The maintenance of a high 
rate of growth in our industrial 
production. 


@ The ending of creeping in- 
flation created by the wage-price 
spiral and excessive government 
spending. 


@ The establishment of a firm 
and coordinated foreign eco- 
nomic policy aimed at the main- 
tenance and expansion of our 
trade and investment abroad. 


@The expansion of trade in 
non-strategic products between 
East and West. 


Opposition Growing Here to Trade 
With the Communist Bloc Countries 


(Continued from page 1) 
jected $15.2-million worth of ap- 
plications for special licenses to 
ship to eastern Europe, including 
the U.S.S.R. It approved only 
$6.6-million worth. 

In the previous quarter Com- 
merce rejected only $5.8 million 
out of $16-million worth of appli- 
cations. The rejections this year 
were mostly turndowns on ship- 
ments of polyethylene ($10.4- 
million worth) and oil steel pipe- 
line ($2.5-million worth)—both 
destined for Russia. The tough 
administration of export control 
laws reflects Commerce Secretary 
Lewis Strauss’ strong opposition 
to trade with the bloc. It also 
denotes pressure from domestic 
chemical manufacturers against 
export of trade technical know- 
how and processing techniques. 

Britain, on the other hand, has 
urged trade expansion for its own 


exporters to guarantee payment 
for the export shipments. 

The British-Russian agreement 
covers British exports of ma- 
chinery and equipment and Rus- 
sian shipments of raw materials, 
food items, and some consumer 
goods including matches and 
toys. 

Actually, the step-up in Anglo- 
Russian trade is not expected to 
have much effect on U. S. ex- 
ports. The West bans strategic 
exports to the bloc under loose 
rules, and Commerce Department 
Officials predict the British trade 
increase will not be significant. 

The only area in which trouble 
might arise is in British export 
of technical chemical processing 
data which U. S. firms claim as 
their property. Government offi- 
cials in Washington, however, 
doubt if this will become serious. 

U. S. trade with Russia and 


pile disposal. The Administration 
is asking authority to unload sur- 
pluses from the stockpiles. It does 
not need a congressional okay to 
sell from it’s D.P.A. inventories, 
but the Murray bill would lock 
these categories off the open mar- 
ket by imposing similar restric- 
tions. 

The two opposing bills may 
form the basis for some sort of 
congressional compromise _ this 
session to give the government 
some leeway in selling off un- 
needed supplies while still main- 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 

Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 

Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 

Lumber, thous of board ft 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 


2,671 
133,189 
27,295 
7,891 
12,114 
6,614 
27,319 
81.6 
171,832 
146,153 
96.0 
262,472 
1,364 
12,931 
679.7 


2,644* 
135,856* 
27,051* 
7,684 
12,335 
6,240 
26,821 
79.4 
163,254 
159,524 
95.6* 
256,910 
ion” 
12,684 
468.2 


1,567 
86,082 
18,043 

7,331 
11,853 

6,607 
25,679 

79.8 
136,021 
133,335 

87.9 
236,926 

1,042 
11,316 

424.0 


exports to the bloc for some time. 
Sir David Eccles, British Board 
of Trade president, signed a new 
5-year trade agreement with Rus- 
sia, providing for British pur- 
chases of $224-million worth of 
Russian goods and substantial in- 
crease in last year’s $84-million 
export figure. In 1958 Britain 
bought $159-million worth of 
Russian exports. 

Under N.A.T.O. rules, its 
members may not grant long- 
term credits to the Soviet Union. 


the satellites, the Commerce re- 
port also showed, remains rela- 
tively insignificant. U. S. exports 
to Russia in 1958 were $3.4 mil- 
lion, down from $3.5 million in 
1957. Imports were $17.3 mil- 
lion, up from $16.5 million. 
Total shipments to the bloc were 
$112.6 million last year, up from 
$86.3 million. Most of this in- 
crease was due to larger exports 
of grains and some manufactur- 
ing equipment to Poland. Im- 
ports from the bloc last year to- 


*Revised 
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taining a congressional check on 


disposal. 
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But the British pact calls for gov- 
ernment subsidization of British 


taled $60.5 million, up marginally 
from $60.1 million in 1957. 
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Fort Worth— Home-builder, 
oil man, grocer, freight agent, 
mill owner and—most important 
—government purchaser. It takes 
all these titles to describe. the 
wide-ranging career of Texan 
Walter L. Bell. 

For 15 years Bell was purchas- 
ing agent for Tarrant County, 
Texas, then for three years execu- 
tive director of the State Board 
of Control. For the past two years 
he has been director of purchases 
and superintendent of toll collec- 
tions for the Texas Turnpike Au- 
thority. 

Bell keeps the story of his 20 
years in governmental buying in 
a black, leather-bound  scrap- 
book. Bulging with newspaper 


WALTER L. BELL keeps mementos 
of careers in black scrapbook. 


clippings, magazine articles, 
photographs, convention pro- 
grams, autographs, and letters. 


Active in Many Fields 


When he was named county 
purchasing agent in 1939, Bell 
already had been in the oil, flour 
milling, motor freight, grocery, 
hardware, street railway, and au- 
tomotive fields. 

In 1916 he had opened two 
grocery stores in partnership with 
a brother-in-law and built up a 
$250,000 annual credit and de- 
livery business. But he tired of 
the 14-hr. work days and the 
growing competition of the chain 
stores and sold out to go seek his 
fortune in the oil business. 

Bell was one of the few un- 
lucky ones looking for oil in the 
boom days of the Burkburnett 
field, but as he told PURCHASING 
WEEK, “My company was the 
only one to pay a dividend after 
drilling seven dry holes—its to- 
tal activity.” 

He sold out to a major oil com- 
pany (which also drilled only dry 
holes on the lease) at enough 
profit to pay his stockholders $75 
for each $50 invested. Bell moved 
on to other oil fields, drilling for 
about four years without making 
a strike. Then he gave up and 
started a feed and flour mill. His 
luck was better here, and five 
years later he sold it at a good 
profit. 

Bell next put in an eight-year 
stint as a commission agent cov- 
ering West Texas for a warehouse 
and trucking firm. “This was in 
the early days of the trucking 
business and I found the work 
fascinating,” Bell says. 

In January 1939 Bell entered 
his first county purchasing job. 
Two years later he was named 
county purchasing agent and re- 
mained in that position until 
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A Purchasing Week Profile 
Walter L. Bell, Highly Successful 


Government P.A. 


of Many Careers 


1953, when he was asked to help 
reorganize the state purchasing 
system. In Bell’s scrapbook is an 
editorial from the “Fort Worth 
Star Telegram” which calls the 
appointment a “case of unob- 
trusive merit being recognized 
and of a conscientious public 
official being called upon to per- 
form in a major sphere.” 

Bell’s appointment by the 
Texas governor made him the 


first executive director of the 
Board of Control, which buys for 
200 state agencies. He was re- 
sponsible for purchases amount- 
ing to $100 million annually, 
supervision of 200 employees, 
and construction, maintenance, 
and leasing of all government 
buildings. One of Bell’s most im- 
portant contributions was to pre- 
pare the first purchasing manual 
for the Board. 

A man devoted to home and 
family, Bell’s principal hobby at 
present is gardening. Back in 
the late 40’s he developed an 
interesting sideline that turned 
into both hobby and business. 

The Bells decided to build a 
new home, and since Mrs. Bell 


had some knowledge of house 
planning and construction—her 
father was a contractor—she de- 
cided to supervise the work. Bell’s 
purchasing experience was put to 
good use in getting the materials. 
The venture was so successful 
the Bells bought the lot next door 
and built a house for their daugh- 
ter. 

The Bells operated profitably 
as a building team and in six 
years they built and sold twelve 
additional houses. But the move 
to the Texas capital interrupted 
their building career. 

After three years in Austin and 
completion of the reorganization 
of the Board of Control, Bell re- 
signed to return to Forth Worth. 


Soon afterwards he was appointed 
director of purchases for the turn- 
pike authority. 

“I think this job has given me 
my greatest kick,” says Bell, “be- 
cause the Fort Worth-Dallas toll 
road is the start of something en- 
tirely new for Texas.” Bell now 
has supervision over 67 employ- 
ees. 

Bell is active in several civic, 
fraternal, and church organiza- 
tions. He has served two terms as 
president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Fort Worth 
and one as N.A.P.A. District Il 
vice president. In 1956 he was 
the first recipient of the Cos- 
grove Award for outstanding 
achievement in purchasing. 


Take 
lubricants, 


for 


example 


There’s a (8) steel container to meet almost every shipping need 


Petroleum is like many other products, spending some 
part of its life in a steel shipping container. A wide variety 
of products arrive at their destinations stable, safe, sani- 
tary, in carbon or stainless-steel shipping containers that 
are manufactured by United States Steel. 

USS steel drums and pails come in a variety of sizes 
and closures, offering flexibility in choosing a shipping 
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container, whatever you may manufacture. They repre- 
sent the largest, most complete line available today, for 
the shipment of products as varied as paint and petro- 
leum, chemicals and food, additives and essences. 


Factories: Los Angeles and Alameda, Calif. « Port Arthur, Texas 
Chicago, III. » New Orleans, La. « Sharon, Pa. « Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Products 
Division of 
United States Steel 
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Freight Inventory: Chicago railroad’s |.D.P. center tells customers what, when, where, why. 


Car-Fax System Improves Freight Control 


Chicago—The Chicago & 
North Western Railway has in- 
stalled an integrated data proc- 
essing system designed to reduce 
customer worries concerning 
whereabouts of their freight ship- 
ments. 

The line is using the system, 
called Car-Fax, as a new manage- 
ment tool for the improvement of 
its freight service and for more 
efficient control of its widespread 
operations. 

Basic purpose of the I.D.P. 
setup is substantially improved 
customer service by providing 
railroad supervision with current 
information on the thousands of 
freight cars as well as every. train 
movement as it Occurs on main 
and branch lines, at every freight 
yard, station, and interchange 
point. 

The new system, according to 


Ben W. Heineman, chairman of 
North Western, “promises to rev- 
olutionize many traditional prac- 
tices and eliminate many prob- 
lems in operating a large rail- 
road.” 

Heineman added: “Industry in 
recent years has been placing in- 


creasing emphasis on inventory 
controls. In fact, many shippers 
depend on day-to-day knowledge 
of their freight movements in set- 
ting their production schedules. 
It is exactly this information that 
is produced on a constantly cur- 
rent basis by our new system.” 


New Piggyback Rates Between West Coast 
Points and Chicago in Effect After Suspension 


Washington—New railroad 
Plan III and IV piggyback rates 
between Chicago and the West 


Loast points of Portland and 


Seattle have gone into effect over 
the heated objections of repre- 
sentatives and spokesmen of the 
trucking industry. 

These newest piggyback rates 
involve the rail hauling of shipper 
or freight forwarder-owned high- 


way equipment and rail flatcars. 

The railroads had filed for the 
rates last October. Suspended by 
the I.C.C. in November, the rates 
took effect last month after the 
suspension order lapsed. Similar 
rail piggyback rates between the 
East Coast and Chicago went 
into effect in March in the same 
manner (See P.W., Apr. 6, ’59, 
p. 28). 


Seaway Opening Held One Reason 
For Lower Rail and Truck Rates 


Washington—Government offi- 
cials believe the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, open barely more than 
a month, already has forced com- 
peting rail and truck carriers to 
institute extensive freight rate re- 
ductions. 

1.C.C. Commissioner Howard 
G. Freas, testifying before a Sen- 
ate Commerce Subcommittee, 
noted that freight rates have con- 
tinued to decline over the past 
year. Freas said this was par- 
ticularly due to the more flexible 
rate making provisions in the 
National Transportation Act of 
1958. He also pointed out that 
the trend of freight rates has been 
lower in recent years. 

He added, however, that he be- 
lieved the opening of the Seaway 
also was “another single factor 
that might have influenced (lower 
rates) quite extensively.” 

The I.C.C. has opened hear- 
ings on the controversial flexible 
rate reducticn provisions of last 
year’s Transportation Act. Freas 
and other I.C.C. commissioners 
appeared before the Senate sub- 
committee on the effects of the 
legislation. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D., 
Tex.) told the commissioners that 
coastal and inter-coastal shipping 
representatives had complained 
to him that they would be driven 
out of business in three years if 
the commission continued to fol- 
low its present policies. They con- 
tend L.C.C. favors railroads in 
granting selective rate reductions. 

Several commissioners _ re- 


sponded that the water shippers 
have alleged that some rates are 
destructive but have repeatedly 
failed to offer such proof of this. 


Railway Express Using 
Wabash Piggyback Cars 


Chicago—Continuing its selec- 
tive shifts to piggyback between 
key express terminals, Railway 
Express is now using the trailer- 
on-flatcar service of the Wabash 
Railroad. 

Express shipments which for- 
merly moved in express cars of 
passenger trains between Chicago 
and St. Louis began moving last 
week on the Wabash’s daily 
piggyback train. R.E.A. said the 
new operations not only will 
maintain existing shipment han- 
dling schedules but also will pro- 
vide economic advantages both 
to the Agency and the railroad. 


Wooden Pallet Makers 
Schedule June Meeting 


San Francisco—A_ discussion 
of a new four-point pallet pro- 
gram to aid pallet purchasers will 
highlight the 13th annual meet- 
ing of the National Wooden 
Pallet Mfrs. Association here, 
June 28-30. 

The group also will discuss re- 
search and development activi- 
ties, new industry products, im- 
proved sales techniques, and ways 
of meeting the threat of potential 
substitutes. 


— 
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How Many 


Salesmen 


to See Today? 


No matter how skilled and efficient 

salesmen are, it takes time to see them 

and hear about their fine products. 
That's why your Will Representative 

helps you conserve time when he 

calls. He brings complete information 

about the products of hundreds of 


manufacturers of the finest 
laboratory equipment. 


Your Will Representative is unique 
among laboratory supply house 
salesmen, too: (1) He has a complete 
and exclusive Will Technical Reference 
File with detailed specifications data 
on all suppliers’ products (2) He 
has Will’s exclusive Equipment List: 


it shows stock on hand... 
order .. 
and it’s revised weekly. 


So, save time, get all the facts. . 
for your Will Representative first, 


New 200-page Will Chemical Catalog 
Write or call now 


off the press soon... 
to reserve your copy. 


and on 
. at all six Will warehouses, 
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CORPORATION 


: Specialists in . 
| Scientific Supply 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


¢ ATLANTA 1,GA. 
BUFFALO 5,N. Y. 


¢ NEW YORK 52,N.Y. 
* $0. CHARLESTON 3, W.VA. 


+ BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
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ie When your freight is anywhere on the 9000-mile Ringsby System, we actually see you! 
"Your shipment is tracked constantly—day and night. Routing information from 13 major 
rminals is transmitted instantly, accurately to Denver headquarters over a new 
gh-speed voice communications network. It is placed immediately upon a giant 
\ ¥isval central-control dispatch board—each of Ringsby’s rolling units has its own tag 
ad number for quick, positive identification. Ship RINGSBY ROCKET... 
fastest, visually-controlled distance between two docks. 
aS. 
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P.A.A. of Eastern Ontario Installs 
Officers at Education Conference 


Kingston, Ont.—F. B. H. Sheffield, Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
headed a slate of officers installed when the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Eastern Ontario held its sixth annual educational 
conference here recently at Queens University. 

That purchasing agents are interested in a wide variety of subjects 
was stressed throughout the meeting. A. R. Oliver, general pur- 
chasing agent, The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., opened the program 
with a broad scale discussion of changes in purchasing and his talk 
was followed by discussions on “Purchasing Law,” by an attorney, 
John Sampson; “Quality Control of Vendors’ Supplies” by Fred 
Beeby, inspection superintendent, Northern Electric Co.; “Today’s 
problems in Labor Relations” by J. C. Cameron, head of the 
department of industrial relations, Queens University; “Public Rela- 
tions in Purchasing” by Norman More, public relations director, 
Cockshutt Farm Equipment Co. 

Two motion pictures were in- 
cluded on the program, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents’ “Industrial Purchasing” 
and a Queens University film de- 


s ocmnniignens 


— 


AN AWARD for outstanding serv- 
ice to the field of purchasing was 
presented to J. Winney (second 
from right) by the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Eastern 
Ontario. Mr. Winney is purchas- 
ing agent for Queens University. 
Pictured with him are H. D. Kern, 
association secretary; F, B. H. 
Sheffield, president; R. H. Davis, 
director, and H. M. Burley, past 
president. 


To find out what Canadian 
P.A.’s think about bid buy- 
ing being old fashioned see 
“PURCHASING WEEK 
Asks You” (p. 11). 


scribing the History of the Uni- 
versity and its facilities. 

For a change of pace in the 
day long business program, W. A. 
Small, executive secretary-treas- 
urer, Canadian Association of 
Purchasing Agents, talked at the 
luncheon on “Education in a 
Lighter Vein.” 

Installed with the president 
were two vice presidents, R. F. 
Whitney, DuPont of Canada, and 
J. B. Lyons, Black & Decker, 
and a secretary, H. D. Kern, 
Bata Engineering. 


Grinding Techniques 
Exhibited at 4-Day 
S. California Forum 


Los Angeles—Purchasing and 
shop supervisors from hundreds 
of Southern California industries 
took advantage of a_supplier- 
sponsored forum on the latest 
wheel dressing and_ grinding 
techniques. 

Utilizing a technique which 
has become popular with other 
supplier firms throughout the 
country, the Garrett Supply Co. 
conducted a special forum on 
four successive nights. The series 
was geared to the theme: “The 
Challenge of Grinding in the Mis- 
sile Age.” 

The Norton Co. supplied tech- 
nical experts who discussed 
wheel dressing and_ grinding 
techniques in the light of current 
problems presented by increased 
metal hardness and stricter pro- 
duction requirements. Customer 
service policies and the economic 
advantages of increasing the 
number of grinding wheels in in- 
dividual purchase orders also 
were discussed. 
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ALCOA Se= ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


IF YOU can dial a telephone, you have just about all 
the “‘inventory control”’ you’ll ever need to keep you 
stocked up with Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners. For, 


and won’t stain it or mar it any time after purchase. 
Moreover, as everyone knows, you ve get ull count, 
full quality when you specify Alcoa—whether you order 


The forum program also cov- 
ered the historical background of 
abrasives and included various 
demonstrations, such as the use 
of cutoff wheels on Collins saws, 
operation of a barrel finishing 
machine with Tumblex abrasives, 
disc grinding of welds, and rough 
and finish grinding of single point 
carbide tools. 


Filter Business Acquired 


Milwaukee—Smith-Erie Divi- 
sion of A. O. Smith Corp. has 
added to its dehydrator line with 
the purchase of the Micron fuel 
filter business of Burks Co., De- 
troit. 
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thanks to Alcoa’s unmatched distribution facilities, 
there’s a local distributor near you with full stocks of 
Alcoa Fasteners in standard sizes and types . . . to be 
delivered in a jiffy! 

And, of course, Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners are a 
sound choice in any case. Bright, flawless finish adds 
extra appeal to your product at the time of purchase— 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


y accoa §_/| Facts, 


Free... 


Nome 


a hatful or a carload! 

So don’t worry if stocks run short. Look up your local 
distributor in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
Call him. He’ll give your order action at the local level 
almost before you can hang up! P.S.: For additional 
facts and samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners, just 
mail the coupon below. 


Aluminum Company of America 

2007-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please send complete specification data and samples of 
Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


ALUMINUM j 
A Samples... 


For Exciting Drama Watch“ Alcoa Theatre,”’ 
Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, and Free 
“Alcoa Presents,’ Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


Title 
Company 
Address 
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‘Buy Wisconsin Exhibit Turns Up 
Large Number of Local Suppliers 


Milwaukee—A broad cross-section of Wisconsin industry par- 
ticipated in Milwaukee P.A.’s first “Buy Wisconsin” program staged 
at the association’s May meeting. 

The program was a follow-up of an association survey which 
showed that 80 Wisconsin firms bought $155 million of materials 
and finished goods from out-of-state firms during the course of 
business last year. 

Purpose of the display was to stimulate buying from sources 
which maintain headquarters in the state or from out-of-state firms 
with Wisconsin branches or distributors. 

Thirty-five participating firms exhibited special products in some 
instances, an array of items in others, or promotional materiai. 
Representatives of the exhibitors were given three minutes each 
to talk about “my company’s products.” 

The displays, which also in- 


O’Grady of Ford Motor 
Heads Buffalo P.A.A. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Harry E. 
O’Grady, Ford Motor Co. stamp- 
ing plant, was named president of 
the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Buffalo. O’Grady succeeds 
Lyman B. Davis, who became a 
national director for the Buffalo 
organization. 

Other officers are: J. R. Berg, 
first vice president, Buffalo Steel 
Corp.; Earl Scheelar, second vice 
president, Oldman Boiler Works; 
G. G. Misener, secretary, Great 
Lakes Carbon Corp.; and Harold 
Carson, treasurer, Wehle Elec- 
tric, Inc. 


u 


BUFFALO P.A.A. officers for the year 1959-'60 are shown, left, Harold 
Carson, Earl Scheelar, Harry O’Grady, G. G. Misener, and J. R. Berg. 


cluded a few small working ex- 
hibits, plugged such Wisconsin 
products as electric motors, 
leather goods, paperboard con- 
tainers, paper specialties, out- 
board motors, lab furnaces, hand 
tools, counting devices, electric 
controls, and drop forgings. 


P.A. Associations 
Elect New Presidents 
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CHARLES HORSLEY, Moore-Hand- 
ley Hardware Co., heads Nash- 
ville P.A.’s. 


JACK FREHNER, Bowman Dairy is 
choice of Chicago chapter. 


JOE C. REEVES, Atlanta News- 
papers, Inc. is Georgia P.A.A. 


president. 


A. Scored and slotted sheet 
B. Folded and taped 
C. Assembled box 
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What you should know abou 


hat should a bo 


"The “creases”, or scores, On cor- 
rugated boxes facilitate folding. When 
straight, and properly formed, they make 
your packing job easier and faster, assure 
maximum strength and serviceability of 
the box. 

But just being straight isn’t enough. 
Too narrow or too shallow a score sets up 
internal stresses, makes the box hard to 
fold. Too deep, weakens the board, makes 
the fold easy to tear and come apart during 
shipment. 


What makes a perfect score? 


It depends large- 
ly on the thick- 
ness and type of 
board, the scor- 
ing process, 
what you are 
shipping, and 
how it is shipped. First, the score must 
fold without cracking the board. It must 
also fold straight, regardless of the direc- 
tion of the corrugations. It must not cramp 
the inner liners too much when folded at 
180°. And it must, under test, withstand 


Scoring the sheet 
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ALMOST 100 MEMBERS of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Northern California visited the 
Shell Development Co.’s Research 
Center. The party included the 
group pictured here inspecting a 
conveyor belt system: left, Ed 
Rawlinson, City of San Leandro 
P.A.; Paul Graham, City of Berk- 
ley P.A.; Don MacVean, purchas- 
ing manager, Raymond Concrete 
Pile Co.; and Reed Chase and Ray 
Murray of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 


Baltimore P.A. Seminars to Stress 
Specific Buying Areas Next Year 


Baltimore—The Baltimore P.A. Association will concentrate 
on specific buying areas in its professional development sessions 
next year. 

After evaluating 1958-59 seminars, the professional development 
committee recommended that the general purchasing course be 
eliminated. Programs which lead to other fields also will be 
instituted. 

H. Spilman Burns, administrative supervisor, educational sup- 
plies and equipment, Baltimore Public Schools System, committee 
chairman, reported that this year’s programs had created a demand 
for specific subjects. 

_ As an example, Burns cited how an eight-week general purchas- 
ing seminar last fall brought out 275 purchasing people to every 
class. As a result of the general course, P.A.’s in defense pro- 
curement asked for a class in 


oring and slotting of Union Boxes 


combined tearing, bending and tension 
forces simulating those it will meet in 
actual service. 


The different kinds of scores 


There are four basic methods of scoring cor- 
rugated board. 1. The “‘Single V” crease— 
most commonly used when the direction 
of the score is parallel to the corrugations. 
2. The ““Double V’’—generally used across 
the corrugations and where a clean, good- 
looking fold is essential. 3. The ‘“Three- 
Point”? crease — good both “‘with” and 
“‘across’’ corrugations. Used where high 


‘crease”’ be...besides straight? 


tearing strength is paramount. And 4., the 
“Five-Point” crease. This, too, scores both 
ways. It is used almost exclusively for 
double wall board. 


The importance of slotting 


Slots, cut by razor-sharp knives, form the 
top and bottom flaps of your corrugated 
box. Each slot must cut to an exact width, 
and at right angles to the flap scores so 
that the folded flaps ' 
will be perfectly par- 
allel where they come 
together. The knives 
must cut a clean slot, 
without ragged edges 
or “‘lint’’. Improper 
slotting can seriously impair the appear- 
ance and protective qualities of your fin- 
ished box. 

At Union, slotting and scoring of corru- 
gated containers is an exact science. It’s 
one small part of Union’s complete struc- 
tural design service to assure you maximum 
product protection. It’s one of the reasons 
why Union-engineered boxes are used con- 
sistently by shippers in every industry. 


Slots form the flaps 


Byuniong Write for Union’s free, informative booklet “Manufacturing Sheets for Corrugated Boxes.” 


Geer 


ONION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga.; Trenton, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; Lakeland, Fla. 
Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 


Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 


Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 
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buying for the government. A 
four-week course which began in 
April drew approximately 40 
P.A.’s per session. 

The committee also suggested 
that the general purchasing 
course be reactivated in 1960-61 
to give new members a broad 
view and older members a re- 
fresher. 


Purchasing s Training 
Should Match Sales 
Skill Says Ford P.A. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Purchasing 
agents trained to match salesman- 
ship techniques will make better 
buyers, a Ford Motor Co. pur- 
chasing executive told two pur- 
chasing and two sales groups at 
a joint session here. 

Harold L. Kohlmier, purchas- 
ing director, Ford Division, 
pointed out that much emphasis 
has been placed on training sales- 
men and then asked: “Is it not 
equally logical to train a buyer 
to buy?” 

Ford has conducted buyers 
training programs for the past 10 
years, Kohlmier said. He added 
it trains the buyer in negotiating 
techniques designed to match 
those of the sales representatives. 

Buying is a two-way street, 
Kohlmier said, and salesmen must 
earn the cooperation of purchas- 
ing. If a salesman has done his 
job of selling his product to pur- 
chasing, then purchasing will sell 
the product at the conference 
tables and to production. 

“The big problem we face to- 
day is to keep distribution and 
consumption of goods in step 
with our tremendous capacity,” 
Kohlmier pointed out. One solu- 
tion is more effective salesman- 
ship and a better understanding 
of basic principles which apply 
to purchasing, he added. 

Purchasing Agents Association 
of Rochester, Industrial Buyers 
Association of Rochester, Roch- 
ester Sales Executives Club, and 
Rochester Salesman Club spon- 
sored the program. 


Increased Prices and Sales 
Of Used Machinery Noted 


New York—An upward move- 
ment of sales and prices in used 
machinery was noted at the con- 
vention of the Machinery Dealers 
National Association. 

R. Douglas Williams, associa- 
tion statistical chairman, report- 
ing on sales statistics from 100 of 
the 200-member firms, said sales 
and prices have been firming in 
the past few months. 

While used machinery still is 
in a buyers’ market, conditions 
appear to be moving slowly to a 
sellers’ market, he said. 
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An open letter to a wife who asks . . . 


Recognition Takes Action, Not Shouting 


aa | honestly believe that if one does the purchasing job as it should be 

done to the best of his ability, he can’t help but achieve recognition. 
I don’t believe that purchasing will achieve recognition merely by shouting it 
from the rooftops.” 

Those are not the words of an inspirational speaker or writer. The state- 
ment was made this week by a purchasing director, Norman C. Stiles, who 
has just been appointed chief liaison officer between Chemstrand Corp., and 
its overseas affiliates. He speaks from experience. 

And experience, as we all know, is something that is not always easy to 
come by. To gain personal experience frequently involves more time than 
we like to give. Of course, there always is an alternative, to profit from 
others’ experiences. Purchasing men do this constantly when they meet at 
business or social affairs. They learn from the experiences of such men as 
Mr. Stiles and William K. Bondesen who three years ago was a purchasing 
man and today is president of a Houston firm (see page 1). 

All sources are good. There’s another source, though, that you may be 
overlooking. We're referring here to salesmen, yes, the very salesmen who 
call on you regularly. 

Every purchasing man has heard it said that purchasing and selling have 
a great deal in common. That’s not just talk. It’s true. 

Think of the salesmen you know who really impress you. Don’t think in 
terms of a man being a good salesman; pry underneath the surface and seek 
to determine in your own mind why a particular man is a good salesman. Is 
it because he adjusts his thinking to your way of thinking, to your problems? 
Is it because he is constantly striving to be of service? How does he go about 
this? What devices, techniques, or systems does he use to make you aware of 
his value to you? 

It’s a good bet that you won’t be convinced merely because a salesman tells 
you he’s a good salesman. Put another way, should a top management man 
be convinced that a purchasing man is deserving of increased stature merely 
because the purchasing man says so? 

As Mr. Stiles said, it takes action, not shouting. 


Don't Hesitate to Say Thanks 


Behind every successful man, so the saying goes, you'll find the guiding 
or helping hand of a woman. It is for these women that we are publishing 
“Mary’s” letter in the adjoining column. Any man who has been married 
more than six months, has heard the cry, “What’ll I wear?” Well, here are 
the answers. 

Speaking of answers and of behind the scenes work, the purchasing 
profession certainly owes Gordon Burt Affleck, N. A. P. A. president, and 
his executive committee members a great big “thanks” for the answers they’ve 
come up with during their 1958-59 term of office. They’ve worked hard and 
long, giving up many an hour of their personal time to make purchasing a 
better profession. 

When you see any of the officers at the convention, don’t hesitate to tell 
them “thanks” and, for that matter, don’t hesitate to offer your help on 
committees, in arranging programs, etc. 
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"“What'll | Wear to the Convention?” 


Just clip this for your spouse if she’s going to attend 


the N.A.P.A. convention in New York June 14-17 


Dear Anita: 

It’s wonderful to know you will be 
coming in with Peter for the convention, 
You'll love New York. 

What shall I wear, [ guess, is a perennial 
problem for gals. Thank goodness waistlines 
are back again! 

You can generally count on sunny and 
mild weather. We often get a couple of really 
warm days toward the middle of June 
and suddenly it’s summer. After this rosy ¥4 
forecast, it will probably be the wettest i 
June on record. 

Don’t pack anything too dressy or bare for (fF fe 
daytime. Do bring something comfortable wacllil 
for sightseeing and shopping — a light-weight 
(or summer) suit, knit sheath, or 
shirtwaist dress in darker-toned colors. 

‘Cottons are just as fashionable as 
silks and you'll find them worn by the 
“best dressed” set. 

If you like hats, New York is the place to 
wear them. On the other hand, with each 
passing year—come spring and summer — the 
bare-headed look is just as chic. 

I’m simply heartbroken —I won’t be able 
to wangle any time off from work to 
show you around. If you come in ahead of 
time or stay a few extra days, do take 
the boat trip around Manhattan Island. The 
bus tour planned by the N.A.PA, is also 
an excellent way to see the main attractions, 
And it is easy on the feet, too. 

No trip here would be complete without 
the flavor of the Broadway-Times Square 
area at night. And you'll also want to say you 
visited Greenwich Village. You will soon 
discover bigness and variety are New York 
City’s trademark and there is so much 
to be seen — United Nations, Empire State 
Building, Rockefeller Center, 

Chinatown, etc. 

The weather can be fickle, so by all means 
include a light-weight top coat. If you 
want to keep luggage down, why not build 
your wardrobe around one or two colors 
and bring black patent leather pumps with 
pointed or slightly rounded toes to go 
with everything. Bone (light beige) shoes are 
a growing favorite here, but I'd suggest 
you leave your white ones home. 

How about meeting me on Monday? We 
could have lunch at Lindy’s (the cheesecake 
is a meal in itself) or get together in 
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the evening for a drink at the Rainbow Room, 
RCA Building — the view of the 
New York skyline from there is something 
to write home about, 

See you soon, 


PS. I almost forgot. Yes, do bring a silk 
cocktail dress for evening — a short stole 

or jeweled (or fur-collared) sweater would 
be the perfect complement. 

By the way, you’ll want to know about 
good eating places to try while you’re here 
and PURCHASING WEEK is going to 
publish a list of such places in its June 8 issue. 
You'll want Peter to clip this out for 
future reference. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


It has been said that bid buying is old fashioned 
because industry today needs more than just 
price comparison. Do you agree and why? 


Asked at: 6th Annual Educational Conference 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of Eastern Ontario 
Kingston, Ont., Canada 


H. D. Wright 
E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Quebec 

“This is like answering the query, 
‘Have you stopped beating your wife?’ 


As a sweeping generality I think the]’ 


statement is largely true as it recognizes 
the general acceptance of the thought 
that evaluation of price is moderated by 
considerations of other criteria, such as 
quality, performance, and reputation. 
Nevertheless, it is possible in the prepa- 
ration of some tenders to draw the 
specifications so exactly, and protect the 


same with such guarantees, that price]; 


is left as the only variable. Then bid buying becomes a time-saving 
gadget for getting down to brass tacks.” 


G. H. Beecroft 
Bata Shoe Co. of Canada, Ltd., Batawa 


“I do not agree, for although bid buy- 
ing provides a comparison of prices it is 
not necessarily restricted to the cost 
factor. For example: Bids for certain 
equipment can represent different com- 
petitive types and designs. Bid buying is 
often an introduction to negotiation and 
that is to arrive at an agreement satis- 
factory to both buyer and seller. It is 
essentially a method adopted to explore 
the market and find suitable products to 
meet a requirement.” 


J. B. Washington 

University of Western Ontario School 
of Business Administration 

London 


“There are many criteria which must 


be considered in the selection of suppli-]’ 


ers and the placement of orders. In 
general, suppliers must be chosen who 
are known by experience or by reputa- 
tion to be capable, dependable, and 
financially sound. Price is only one 
factor. Choice must be predicted on 
suitable quality, assured delivery, con- 
tinuity of supply, and satisfactory busi- 
ness relations. When competitive bids are evaluated in this broad 
sense, they provide assistance, though somewhat limited, in obtain- 
ing suitable quality and desired service at a reasonable price. 


Keith Patrick 
Horton Steel Works, Ltd., Fort Erie 


“Assuming you mean selection by 
price only, | agreed. However industry 
does require that we as purchasing 
agents be able to demonstrate that 
prices paid are competitive and rea- 
sonable when placing an order. To 
further support the selection of a poten- 
tial supplier, I feel the following are 
essential: 1. Quality—-We must ensure 
the desired quality for the end use is 
being procured; 2. Financial Status— 
The supplier must have sufficient finan- ' 
cial stability to support his manufacturing program; 3. Geographical 
Location—for ease of follow-up and expediting, lower transporta- 
tion costs; 4. Investigation of past performance.” 


A. R. Oliver 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton 


“I assume it is not the intention to 

deal specifically with depository bids. 

The question infers that bid buying as 

carried out today is only for the pur- 

pose of comparing prices. This, of 

course, is not the case. Bids are secured 

for many purposes such as testing the 

market, securing information necessary 

for estimating purposes, getting formal 

offerings from competitive suppliers 

prior to making either long or short- 

term commitments, getting information 

for current needs, and so on. This applies to a broad range of 

requirements. While price is always important, the factors of 

quality, delivery, alternative offerings, guaranteed performance, tax 

information, and so on, also are very important. Therefore, I 
would not agree that bid buying is old fashioned.” 
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DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 
buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 
stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
tough neoprene compound cured by the 
continuous vulcanizing process . . . a process 
that makes better cordage. 


DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 
prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 


DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you buy the best. 
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Write TODAY 
for this complete 
catalog .. . FREE. 


WELL BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT. 
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6 Ways Stan 


STANDARDS 


y Discounts 


1 Gets Quantit 


d all those purchase orders. 
ders issued 25%. Purchas- 
s were $10,000 a year. 


r Rollie Burger won't nee 
on has reduced number of or 
d 12,000 at $3.50 each. Saving 


Senior Buye 
Standardizati 
ing once issue 


Lengthy vendor correspondence has disappeared. Buyer Bob Bryson 
attaches o Copy of the standard to the purchase order. No misunder- 
clearly stated. 


standings con result because all specifications are 


dards Save Money 


STANDARDS 


PITNEY-BOWES. 
INC. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Standardization 
: of material 
items. Work s means larger ord 
© provaciitin era gc cuts down part of a 6,0 beh tg aH the standard 
. Firm used to buy 2 kinds at Meghan < bar stock 
’ 0 Ib. lots. 


ISSUED) §=69~27~-54 ai. isto 


STANDARDS senes 45] 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


5 Eliminates Specials 


PART NAME: PIN = SPRING 


Special orders take much 

of the P.A.’s ti 
ia .’s time, and th i 
bis ss ov was unaffected when a standard nee et $5/1,000 
stituted for a special slotted taper pin that cost $18/1 oan 


STANDARDS 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC.  stamponn, Connecncut 


Before standardization 110 different elect 


now 20 types remain. Better utilization of 
the company to store 20% more material j 


ISSUED 12-TO-53 atviseo 1011-56 


storage area has allowed 


n the same original space. i 


ri¢ motors were stored, | _ 


Heres How 


Pitney-Bowes 


Sets a Standard 


ELECTRONIC accounting machine scans 
punched cards listing all parts in every model 
and prints list of all similar parts (i.e. screws). 


STANDARDS HEAD Rutherford Fenn reviews 
printed list, decides which parts to eliminate, 
and then draws up the tentative standard. 


/ 


COMMITTEE representing purchasing, engi- 
neering, manufacturing, sales-service, and ad- 
ministration discusses and approves standard. 


“STANDARDIZATION at Pitney-Bowes serves 
purchasing in many ways by lowering costs, 
increasing efficiency” says P.A. Joe Czescik. 


When Considering Buying of Used 
Machine Tools, Keep These Facts 
Uppermost in Your Future Plans 


New York—Industry’s new 
emphasis on modernization of 
plant and equipment apparently 
has left undimmed purchasing’s 
sharp eye for good buys in used 
machine tools. Sales of used ma- 
chinery have been mounting 
steadily since last year; and 1959 
sales of used machine tools are 
expected to advance by 18% 
over 1958. 

Although machine tool build- 
ers would prefer to have your 
order for new equipment, used 
tools sometimes can be a better 
buy because of: 


1. Better price. 
2. Better delivery. 


3. Smaller investment for a 


short run job. 


Although buying used equip- 
ment is not the gamble it used to 
be, there are still pitfalls a pur- 
chasing agent must guard against 
and have his engineers watch out 
for, too. 

But what are the key facts? 
What should the potential buyer 
know before he recommends the 
purchase of a piece of used equip- 
ment? 

The following questions and 
answers may prove helpful if the 
issue comes up for decision in 
your plant: 


Q. Should I strike out on my 
own investigating used tools, or 
should I get help from the boys 
in the plant? 


A. Depends on your technical 
background. The equipment 
you'll look at should be gone 
over with dial indicators, microm- 
eters, test bars, vernier calipers, 
a surface gage, straight edge, pre- 
cision level, and height gage. If 
you can handle this gear, check 
the machinery on your own. If 
not, take along your master me- 
chanic, tool engineer, or plant 
superintendent. 


Q. Where can used machine 
tools be bought? 

A. Two major sources are 
used machine tool dealers and 
government surplus sales. If you 
want to take your chance on gov- 
ernment surplus sales, about 25,- 
000 machines will be available 
this year. Approximately half 
of these will be purchased by 
schools, government agencies, 
scrap yards, and other non-indus- 
trial buyers at auction and closed 
bid sales throughout the country. 
The other half will be available 
to industrial users or to machine 
tool dealers. 

Many P.A.’s already are ac- 
quainted with used machine tool 
dealers who not only sell rebuilt 
machinery but also buy the sur- 
plus or idle tools which have 
served their purpose for their 
original owners. 


Q. Are machine tools in deal- 
ers’ stocks reconditioned or sold 
“as is”? 

A. In most cases they will have 
been reconditioned. Selection 


Getting the full advantages of this material depends on 
the processing ability of your supplier to meet all of 


these qualifications: 


1, Fabricating experience, facilities and rigid 
quality control to supply a uniform, non-porous 
Teflon, free from flaws, thus eliminating rejects 
or malfunction of your end product. 

2. Dimensional accuracy—carefully sized to indus- 
try specifications. Any waste of Teflon adds to its 
cost, and corrective finishing in your own shop 
unnecessarily adds production time and expense. 


Under the name, Chemlon, “John Crane” gives you full 
satisfaction on each of these points, plus engineering 


assistance. 


Ask about your specific needs. Request Bulletins T-110 
and T-122. Crane Packing Co., 6481 Oakton Street, 
Morton Grove, Illinois, (Chicago Suburb). 

In Canada: Crane Packing Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


* DuPont Trademark 


MECHANICAL PACKINGS 


SHAFT SEALS 


@ terion reooucts —__appinc macmines ™ tweead comPounns 


CRANE PACKING COMPANY 


OrFrices 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


may be made from the 100 or 
so tools the typical dealer usually 
carries. 


Q. Suppose the dealers in my 
area do not stock the tool we 
need? 

A. You may find your required 
machine in the new central file 
established last fall by the 225 
members of the Machinery Deal- 
ers National Association. The list 
provides a wide choice of hard- 
to-find tools throughout the coun- 
try. It now lists about 600 items 
but by the end of the year may 
offer a choice of as many as sev- 
eral thousand. 


Q. Is there any advantage to 
buying machine tools in “as is” 
condition? 

A. Disadvantages far outweigh 
the advantages. Usual reason for 
buying “as is” equipment is 
lower price. But there are more 
important aspects. 

For one thing, the average pro- 
duction or tool and die shop lacks 
the men and facilities for doing 
a proper reconditioning job on a 
machine. 

Another disadvantage is lack 
of performance guarantee with 
as-is machines. If the piece 
proves unsuitable for the job, 
you're stuck with it. 

Even the experts can’t look at 
the outside of a machine and see 
what’s wrong with the inside. 
That’s why it pays to buy a ma- 
chine that the dealer has taken 
apart, checked thoroughly, and 
guaranteed. With as-is equip- 
ment, parts could be missing, 
holding up your shop’s produc- 
tion for weeks before replacement 
parts arrive. 

All things considered, the only 
advantage in buying an as-is tool 
is price. And more often than not 
it is false economy. But there’s 
one rule to remember whether 
you're buying as-is, recondi- 
tioned, or rebuilt machines: Al- 
ways test the tool under power 
before you buy. 


Q. What about reconditioned 
machine tools? What do I look 
for in condition of ways, screws, 
and bearings, for instance? 

A. Each type of machine tool 
requires different testing and 
visual-inspection methods. For 
example on a lathe: 


e Put a piece in, take a cut, and 
listen. 


e Check gears for quiet opera- 
tion. 


© Look at bearing surfaces. 


e Check ways for visual wear, 
uneven wear, scoremarks. Don’t 
be alarmed at small nicks. They 
have little effect on performance 
of machine. 


eLook at the areas where 
wrenches and handles are applied. 
Are they all chewed up? Do the 
lead screws show sections uneven 
in lead. Can you see score marks? 
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Advantages of 


with reconditioned. 


1. Added production benefits of newest tools may be 
obtained at small extra yearly cost. 


2. New machines carry greater prestige with own 
workers and customers. 


3. Longer guarantees come with new machines than 


4. Up-to-date improvements on new machines will 
delay date of obsolescence. 


New Machines 


If not, the machine is probably in 
good shape. 


eKeep a sharp lookout for 
cracks and welds. 


eCheck alignment of head- 
stock and tailstock. Are they par- 
allel with the ways? 


eCheck gears for excessive 
wear on the pitch line. Here 
again, watch for cracks and 
welds. 


@ Check lead screw for exces- 
sive play. 


@ Check cross-feed screws for 
wear. 


¢ Don’t forget to check and list 
the machine’s attachments. Often 
they’re set aside, or lumped to- 
gether out of sight in a box. 


Q. How about rebuilt ma- 
chines? How can I spot a good 
buy? 

A. Actually, a rebuilt machine 
tool should perform almost as 
well as a new one. One machine 
tool manufacturer who also re- 
builds some of his original ma- 
chines says a rebuilt job should 
have 98% of the accuracy it had 
when new. 

Tips for testing a rebuilt ma- 
chine are the same as for a recon- 
ditioned one, except that your 
test standards should be higher. 

Check the motor, contact parts, 
and electrical system thoroughly. 
Listen for noise and rattle in 


pumps and gears. Don’t buy a 
rebuilt machine tool without put- 
ting it through an entire work cy- 
cle. Watch it perform at all 
speeds, and in all its movements. 


Q. What kind of guarantees 
can I expect with “as is”, recon- 
ditioned, and rebuilt machines? 

A. “As is” machines seldom 
carry guarantees. If they were 
guaranteed, they wouldn't be 
true “as is” buys. 

Both reconditioned and rebuilt 
machines usually carry a 30-day, 
money-back guarantee of work- 
manship, materials, and perform- 
ance. Under usual terms of 
guarantee, the buyer pays the 
freight bill back to the dealer if 
the machine proves unsatisfac- 
tory. 


Q. Is it best to stick to the 
larger, better-known machine- 
tool dealers, or are there bargains 
to be found with small dealers? 

A. Small dealers have smallest 
overhead, so on any given model 
the smaller dealer will probably 
give you the lowest quote. But 
don’t overlook value of service. 

Most large dealers have trained 
staffs on call for quick service. 
They'll even loan you a machine 
to replace one that’s being re- 
paired. And the big dealers have 
more at stake when it comes to 
backing up guarantees. 

Shop them all, but don’t sacri- 
fice service for a slightly lower 
initial price. 


“ GUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER!: 


We'll make IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & ‘I’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
reas 


Founded 1849, Every Hager Hinge Swings on 100 Yeors of Experience 
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Where Can | Buy? 


Do You Know the Supply 
Source? 


We have requests from several 
of our readers for help with their 
source-of-supply problems. If 
you have any information on 
where they can obtain the mate- 
rials and products they are look- 
ing for, write them. And while 
you are doing so, would you send 
“Where Can I Buy?” a carbon 
copy of your reply? 


Milton Sheiman, The Bridge- 
port Bed Spring Co., 107 Thomp- 
son St., Bridgeport 1, Conn.— 
“Please advise on manufacturers 
of bending machines for alumi- 
num and steel tubing, square and 
round tubing.” 


H. H. Peterson, Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Co., Muskegon 82, 
Mich.—“We have been trying 
unsuccessfully for months to lo- 
cate a good non-fade stamp pad 
ink, preferably black, that will 
not dry up in the pads any faster 
than the standard purple stamp 
pad ink. We have tried dozens 
of non-fade inks but they all dry 
in the pad much too quickly. Do 
you have any suggestions?” 


Emilio Mercado Jr., Rab Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Inc., 605 East 
132nd St., New York 54, N. Y. 
—‘I am looking for the name of 
a company that manufactures 
12-in. pipe size wing nuts, and I 
hope one of your readers can 
help me out.” 


Henry A. Parker, Jr., John- 
son, Vermont—‘I am _ looking 
for a source of pressed steel bases 
such as are used for small island 
merchandising displays. At pres- 
ent am interested in a round con- 
vex base, about 16-in. diameter, 
pressed from ;*;-in. or %4-in. 
stock, with a 1-in. pipe tapping 
in center, weighing in the vicin- 
ity of 12 to 15 pounds. I also am 
interested in a source of self- 
service display racks for small 
merchandise items such as no- 
tions, toys, small housewares, 
etc.” 


C. R. Hoffman, Tasty Baking 
Co., 2801 Hunting Park Ave., 
Philadelphia 29, Pa.—“We are 
interested in learning the name of 
the concern that manufactures a 
product called KEFLON. This 
product is similar to Teflon and 
Kel-F, but do not confuse Keflon 
with either Teflon or Kel-F.” 


P. G. Arnott, Township of 
Etobicoke, 550 Burnhamthorpe 
Road, Etobicoke, Ontario—‘For 
some time, the Township of Eto- 
bicoke has been endeavoring to 
locate a supplier of nylon sand 
bags. We are interested in some- 
one who manufactures these ar- 
ticles in a production or mass- 
produced manner.” 


G. A. Wilson, Penn-Plastics 
Mfg. Co., Fairhill Ave., Glenside, 
Pa.—‘Where can I obtain soft 
copper wire QQW341 in A. W. 
gages 22, 24, and 25, electro- 
plated a minimum of 0.0002 tin 
in accordance with MIL-P12011 
Par 21.10—reference MIL-T- 
10727.” 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


L. H. SHIPPEE Cc. L. EPKER 


Shippee, Epker Promoted 
By American Motors 


Detroit—L. H. Shippee has 


been promoted to director of 
purchasing, the automotive divi- 
sion of American Motors Corp., 
and C. L. Epker has been named 
assistant to the director of pur- 
chasing. 

Shippee joined the firm in 
1942 as test engineer on aircraft 
engine production at Kenosha, 
Wis. The past six years he 
served as assistant to the director 
of purchasing and in his new 
post succeeds the late James A. 
Lee, Sr. 

Epker joined Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. in December 1951 as as- 
sistant to the vice president in 


charge of purchasing, and since 
1954 has been a staff executive 
assistant. 


R. M. Fly has been named 
purchasing advisor to the domes- 
tic production department of 
Gulf Oil Corp. at Houston. John 
D. Lively, purchasing agent for 
the Fort Worth production divi- 
sion, succeeds Fly as purchasing 
agent of the Houston division of 
the company. 


Warner C. Logan has retired 
as manager of heavy equipment 
purchasing, Diamond Alkali Co., 


Cleveland, after 34 years with 
the firm. 


L. A. Brewer, formerly assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Trane Co., 
La Crosse, Wis., has joined Wol- 
verine Tube, division of Calumet 
& Hecla, Inc., as a sales repre- 
sentative in Rochester, N. Y. 


Elmer Stocker, 61, purchasing 
agent for Mather & Co., Phila- 
delphia, died May 13. He had 
been with the firm 39 years. 


Dazzling 


new SPRINGHILL, BOND is 
actually whiter than clean white chalk 


—YET COSTS NO MORE THAN “OFF-WHITE” BONDS! 


OLD A SHEET of new Springhill Bond 
H in your hand. Look at it. Feel it. Tear 
it. Fold it. You'll swear that this must be a 
premium-grade bond. Only the price and 
the absence of a watermark say it isn’t! 

Look at its whiteness. A well-known 
research lab proved that new Springhill 
Bond was measurably whiter than chalk, 
salt, even surgical cotton. Whiter than 
any other unwatermarked bond on the 
market! 

But Springhill Bond is more than just 
white. It’s level and uniform, too. And 
crisp. Just try to pick up a sheet without 
making a crackling noise! 


Compare Springhill Bond for whiteness, 
finish, opacity, and “crackle.” Once you 
do, you'll recommend it. 


Extremely printable 


We insure excellent results every time 
by cutting a sample ream from every 
reel and having it tested on actual print- 
ing presses. Springhill Bond is made to 
order for offset and letterpress printing. 
New Springhill Bond and Mimeograph 
are available in white and six colors in a 
complete range of stock sizes and weights. 
The Springhill line is also available in 
Duplicator and Ledger papers. 


Look for this attractive new design. Handy 
“zip”’ openers on 81/2 x 11 reams. All cartons 
polyethylene-lined to control humidity. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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, 


| ~ bye fomnile you to paste 
Where Space is Tight \ Oh F*5 cand. 
Package boiler whose weight and vol- Co, . onlinbal~ 
Dialer cig Gro that of io equivalent unit 14 Gwe only f? 
} can deliver continuous quantities of 100 dot ° 
; alg, nid your 


| psi. steam within 15 sec. Because of its N"4 

compact size (20 x 20 x 30 in. high) a 
Turb-O-Heat generator is designed for 
operation where space is at a premium Yl, 4 BS 
or where fast response is needed. The codlo and 
design of the boiler is based on a new rt : 
concept that has a heat exchanger sec- 7 how Moon ¥ Cam get Po 
tion rotating inside the casing. e 

Price: Approx. $1,000 (10 hp.). De- oul hatw ilies i 
livery: 6 wk. ~ 

Turb-O-Heat, Inc., 1133 E. 35th St., appeared, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. (P.W., 6/1/59) 


Roof Coating 
Reflec?s Sun’s Heat 


Asphalume and Asbesta- 
lume coatings reflect up to 
71% of the sun’s heat and 
reduce temperatures under 
the roof as much as 15 F. 
They give surface a highly 
polished finish and can be 
applied by brush or squeegee. 
They are designed to cover 
aluminum and asphalt. 

Price: $4.50 to $4.75 a 
gal. Delivery: immediate. 

Toch Brothers, 2600 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Staten Island, 
N.Y. (P.W., 6/1/59) 


Nut Remover 
Breaks Frozen Nuts 


“Nut-Buster” splits frozen 
or heavily rusted nuts by 
breaking them with a cutter. 
Two cast steel bodies, one 
with % in. opening, the 
other with 1,4; in. are in- 
cluded. Cutter is inserted in 
proper body and bolt end is 
turned until nut is split. 

Price: $8.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Borroughs Tool & Equip- 
ment Corp., 2429 N. Bur- 
dick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(P.W., 6/1/59) 


Data Recorder 
Converts Analog to Digital 


Shaft input recorder 
changes analog values to 
binary-decimal punched-tape 
form. The tape can be read 
directly, automatically trans- 
lated into punched cards or 
magnetic tape, or teleme- 
tered. The recorder can be 
used with a servo or with 
a solenoid and ratchet. 

Price: $500. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Fischer & Porter Co., 116 
Jacksonville Rd., Hatboro, 
Pa. (P.W., 6/1/59) 
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Floor Machine 
For Light Duty 
Lite-14 floor machine weighs only 43 
lb. and has a 14 in. brush spread. It 
is designed for floor areas up to 3,500 
sq. ft. where the situation does not jus- 
tify the purchase of heavy-duty machines. 
It is powered by a % hp. motor and is 
equipped with a heavy-duty gear reduc- 
tion unit. Accessories are available to 
permit the machine to handle floor and 
rug scrubbing operations. Plastic bump- 
ers around base prevent marring furni- 
ture. 
Price: $187.50. Delivery: immediate. 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc., 2281 Ford 
Parkway, St. Paul, Minn. (P.W., 6/1/59) 


Photoelectric Relay 
Has No Tubes or Control Box 


Use of a cadmium sulfide power cell 
has eliminated need for tubes and sepa- 
rate control boxes on this relay. It is 
designed for indoor use on limit switch 
type applications such as conveyor lines, 
doors, etc.—any place where the break- 
ing of a light beam can be used to do a 
job. The relay draws its power of 57.5 v. 
from the transformer which powers the 
light source. 

Price: From $50.40. Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

General Electric, Apparatus Sales Div., 
Schenectady, N.Y. (P.W., 6/1/59) 


Duct Fan 


With Variable Speed Adjustment 


Simple adjustment of the driver sheave 
will slow fans down to reduce air deliv- 
eries up to 4% where maximum perform- 
ance is not needed. All fans in the line 
use standardized parts so that changes 
in fan capacity can be made by changing 
components. Bearings and shaft on all 
fans are furnished for the maximum load 
any model in that size would produce. 

Price: $200 to $2,000. Delivery: im- 
mediate to 3 wk. 

Hartzell Propeller Fan Co., 1964 
Shroyer Ave., Piqua, Ohio. (P.W., 
6/1/59) 
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Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Products 


Binders 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


JUNE 1-7 


Despite the fact that automation is almost a household word, it is still 
much misunderstood and much maligned. 

It will work with some products and with some industries, but won’t with 
others. Labor has yet to buy the idea that rather than eliminate jobs, auto- 


Have Loose-Leaf Rings 


Multiple -ring loose - leaf 
binders are made of a heavy 
gage plastic embossed with 
a simulated leather grain tex- 
ture. Rings are 50% broader 
than older models, providing 
increased strength. They are 
= made in %, %, 1%, and 

156 in. diameters with stand- 


HOLEPROOF 


ard holes. 


Price: $1 to $3.50. Deliv- 


ery: 4 to 6 wk. 


General Binding Corp., 


Highway, 
(P.W., 


1101 Skokie 
Northbrook, __ IIL, 
6/1/59) 


Speed Reducer 
Offers Torque Control 
Torque-Master, a_ ball 


transmission type speed re- 


ducer may be operated as a 


3-1 speed reduction unit, or 
locked-in direct drive. A di- 
rect reading dial may be set 


for maximum torque desired. 

Price: $35 (5 in. dia., 4- 
step pulley, % to % in. 
shafts) and $45 (6 in. dia. 
Y% to % in. shafts). Delivery: 
immediate. 

Roberts Aircraft Engine 
Co., 203 N. Lake St., Bur- 
bank, Calif., (P.W., 6/1/59) 


Addressing Machine 
Prints from File Cards 


Line of addressing ma- 
chines prints from specially 
prepared 3 x 5 in. file cards 


using the spirit process. Cards 


are furnished four to a per- 
forated strip. Pieces from 3 x 
5 in. minimum up to 22 in. 
can be accommodated de- 
pending on model. Hand and 
electric drives available. 

Price: $139 to $1,485. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Duplicard Addressing Ma- 
chines Co., 1010 E. Chest- 
nut St., Santa Ana, Calif., 
(P.W., 6/1/59) 
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The Two Kinds of Computers (Part II, Digital) 


The digital computer does mathe- 
matical operations with numbers ex- 
pressed in the form of a code. Last 
week P.W. described an analog com- 
puter as one that works with actual 
quantities. 

The results yielded by a digital com- 
puter are also expressed in a code. The 
code is in the form of digits, usually 
0 and 1. Combinations of these two 
digits can be made to represent any 
number or even words. 

A program of instructions along 
with the information to be processed 
is fed into the computer in code. The 


instructions tell the computer what to 
do with the information step-by-step 
until the computation is finished. 

A digital computer has these basic 
units: an input device which transfers 
both instructions and information to 
the computer, a memory or storage de- 
vice which holds part or all of the 
instructions and information, a control 
device which, depending on the in- 
structions, decides which operation 
should be performed, an arithmetic 
unit which performs the actual com- 
putation, and output device which pre- 
sents finished results. (P.W., 6/1/59) 
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mation, in the long run, will create new ones. 

In a report, Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor, published 
by the National Planning Association, John Diebold attempts to put the sub- 
ject into focus. He points to areas where automation ought to be more fully 
explored to assess its economic and social consequences. He suggests an 
industry-by-industry study of what automation has meant so far. “We are 
close to the point of formulating national policies about automation on the 
basis of myth and conjecture,” he warns. 


Meanwhile, here’s where the confusion lies: 

¢ The all-automatic factory is not likely ever to be built, although the 
equipment and know-how are already available. Somewhere in automatic 
production lines it is cheaper to produce by conventional man-powered 
means. For instance, in an automatic plant producing bearing$, automation 
cannot buy raw materials, inspect them, or store them. Automation’s poten- 
tial lies in the mechanization of sections of production and assembly opera- 
tions. 

Such industries as metalworking, chemical, petroleum, electronics—indus- 
tries that work on raw materials or assemble components into a finished 
product—put considerable emphasis on automation. This tends to cloud the 
possibilities in other industries. Transportation, for one, has already found 
benefits. Computers and closed-circuit TV speed ticket and reservation 
handling. And several railroads use automated yards for handling and dis- 
patching of freight cars. 


© Cost, by itself, may be enough to keep many companies out of automa- 
tion. The big auto companies have spent millions for their automated lines. 
Capital investment per worker in the highly automated ammonia industry, 
according to the report, is $42,500. That’s three times as high as the com- 
parable figure for all manufacturing industries. 

On the other hand, the high cost of equipment can be offset by the tre- 
mendous savings made possible. Labor savings is only part of the picture; 
higher efficiency and a better product often result. 


© The impact of automation on small businesses needs to be coolly assessed 
also. It would appear that only the big, financially resourceful companies can 
afford automation. Will this strangle the small- and medium-sized companies? 
Diebold doesn’t think so. He feels there are a number of ways automation 
can be brought within the reach of the smaller companies. 

Capital equipment for automation, including computers, can be rented. 
Flexible machine tools provide small plants with the advantages of automa- 
tion at a relatively low cost. And some equipment is being designed with the 
problems of smaller companies in mind. 

There’s one significant advantage small companies may have. They are 
not always geared to large runs of standardized products. Making product 
changes on an automated line usually is difficult and costly; such lines tend to 
be inflexible. Small business, because of shorter production runs, has greater 
flexibility, could have a product on the market before the big business is 
finished planning its highly-automated plant. Also such a plant is forced into 
large runs to recoup its equipment investment. These runs may not be mar- 
ketable for certain products. 

Changing techniques, however, may remove much of the inflexibility from 
highly-automated lines. Building block machine tools are already one step 
in this direction. 


* Labor, in many cases, fears automation. It expects displacement of 
workers and a surplus of job seekers. Unemployment figures don’t indicate 
any serious displacement. But one labor leader points out that in most cases 
there is no difficulty in finding some kind of a job. What the figures don’t 
show, he asserts, is the loss of seniority, pensions, insurance, and the workers 
who have to settle for less congenial jobs at less pay. 

Automation, the report states, has created a new booming industry—pro- 
duction of automation equipment. And there are many industries that owe 
their existence to automation. In still other industries, automation will make 
possible new and better products. Despite automation, these industries will 
create new demands for labor. But this is only one way of looking at the 
problem. 

There is no pat answer to how automation will affect labor. There are many 
arguments against automation from labor’s viewpoint. Some have sound 
bases; others are dubious. This is one of the reasons why the report makes 
such a strong plea for a searching look into automation. 
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Former P.A. Bondesen Has Own Crane Firm 


(Continued from page 1) 
cranes for aircraft manufactur- 
ers, chemical plants, paper mills, 
and a wide range of other large 
and small industries. It credits 
both its existence—and success 
—to Bondesen’s experiences in 
purchasing. 


Was Metal Firm P. A. 


Bondesen, until only a few 
years ago, was purchasing agent 
for a Houston metal building 
firm. He resented the fact that 
he had to buy overhead cranes 
from distant manufacturers and 
put up with slow delivery and 
heavy freight charges. 

“This is ridiculous,” he com- 
plained to an associate. “Right 
at our doorstep on the Texas 
Gulf Coast is a tremendous in- 
dustrial complex. Yet we have 
to order cranes from the East 
and Midwest.” 

It took a lot of homework, but 
Bondesen came up with his own 
solution. He acquired facts and 
figures on overhead cranes and 
studied their engineering. He 
even went to work after hours 
for a newly-formed company to 
learn more about production 
costs and techniques. 

Formed Own Company 

Finally he acquired some fi- 
nancial support, rounded up a 
staff, and formed the Kran Com- 
pany, Inc., in 1956. Bondesen 
wrote his firm’s first brochure, 
then began ringing industrial 
doorbells around Houston until 
he got his first order. 

Now the employer of 40 pro- 
duction workers, Bondesen 
guards his sales figures carefully 


from competitors. But his firm 
already has shipped nearly 1,000 
overhead, jib, and gantry cranes 
to customers throughout the 
Southwest, as well as to other 
parts of the United States and 
to Latin America. 


Delivery as Promised 


With his firm racing into an 
expansion program, the former 
purchasing executive credits its 
sales record to ability to deliver 
on schedule. 

“A purchasing agent will call 
the salesman who can—and does 
—deliver raw materials when he 
says he will deliver them,” 
Bondesen said. “By the same 
token, we know we can get more 
business if we deliver as prom- 
ised.” 

Feels Purchasing Helped 

Bondesen believes his stint as 
a purchasing agent gave him a 
keen appreciation of what other 
P.A.’s, now his customers, expect 
of him as a manufacturer. His 
former role has sharpened his 
competitive weapons in the crane 
manufacturing fields and he leans 
heavily upon his past experience 
and technical knowledge when 
purchasing materials and sup- 
plies for his own firm. 

Bondesen believes that the en- 
gineering techniques he _ has 
learned go hand-in-glove with his 
purchasing background. He is 
convinced more than ever now, 
as president of an industrial com- 
pany, that purchasing agents 
must have a solid knowledge of 
engineering. 

“In the constant battle against 
costs,” he said, “purchasing 


agents who find a less expensive 
raw material which accomplishes 
the required task are purchasing 
agents you'll find with successful 
firms.” 

He asserts that without engi- 
neering knowledge, the P.A. is 
critically handicapped and can't 
recognize changes that can be 
made without sacrificing quality. 

The Kran Co. apparently has 
managed to lick some of the 
freight cost problems which hec- 
kled Bondesen as a P.A. The 
firm has customers far from the 
Houston area and recently com- 
peted favorably on a Canadian 
job. It also has agents in Mexico, 
Panama, and Colombia. 

Bondesen notes a growing de- 
mand for what he calls “pack- 
age” contracts. Thus Kran has 
keyed its production formulas so 
Ht can “efficiently produce indus- 
trial tools of a custom nature 
that are related to its basic prod- 
uct—the overhead crane.” 


Omark Gains Control 
Of Graham Mfg. Corp. 


Portland, Ore. 
dustries, Inc., 


Omark In- 
manufacturer of 
powder-actuated and manual 
fastening equipment and saw 
chain, has purchased controlling 
interest in Graham Mfg. Corp. of 
Boston, Mass., producer of 
stored-energy welding equipment. 
Graham capacitor welding 
machines will continue to be pro- 
duced in Boston, while studs, 
pins, and clips used in the 
process will be made in one of 
Omark’s Portland plants. 


West Coast Suppliers Speed Plans 
To Produce More Liquid Oxygen 


San Francisco—Chemical sup- 
pliers are pushing expansion 
plans to meet mushrooming de- 
mands of West Coast missile 
manufacturers and other indus- 
tries for liquid oxygen and nitro- 
gen. The missile program has 
made the supply situation touch- 
and-go for some firms using the 
chemicals. 

Month Ahead 

Union Carbide’s Linde Divi- 
sion began production at its Pitts- 
burg, Calif., plant May 14, a 
month ahead of schedule. Linde 
said it put extra effort into the 
project to relieve what “could 
have become a critical shortage 
of liquid oxygen and liquid nitro- 
gen.” 

Air reduction Co.’s Pacific 
Division also is rushing construc- 
tion of a $3 million liquid oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and argon plant at 
Richmond, Calif. Completion of 
the Air Reduction Pacific Co.’s 
facility is scheduled for the end 
of the year. Designed to produce 
30 tons of the liquid products 
daily, the new plant will serve 
missile, metalworking, and steel 
industries in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 


To Jump to 300 Tons 


The Linde plant has a 165-ton 
daily output in the first phase of 
the Pittsburg operation. This 
will jump to 300 tons-a-day 
when the expansion project is 
completed next October. 

Linde had been supplying most 
of its West Coast customers with 


liquid oxygen produced at its 
California plants at Fontana, 
Berkeley, and Los Angeles, and 
at Seattle, Wash. Some supplies 
also were transported from Mid- 
west locations. 

Cryogenic fluid requirements 
have increased as missile manu- 
facturers increased activity in the 
development of cyrogenic-liquid 
fueled engines. Linde also has an- 
nounced it will expand its liquid 
hydrogen producing facilities at 
Torrance, Calif., to meet Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and other indus- 
trial needs for the scarce liquid 
hydrogen. 


Conso Fasteners Corp. 
Erecting Plant in S. C. 


Columbus, 8S. C.—Aiming for 
wider diversification in South 
Carolina industry, Gov. E. F. 
Hollings has succeeded in draw- 
ing a New York fastener firm to 
the state. 

Conso Fasteners Corp., a divi- 
sion of Consolidated Trimming 
Corp., will construct a $1.5 mil- 
lion plant at Union, S. C. Con- 
solidated Trimming, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
drapery trimmings and acces- 
sories, also produces metal slide 
fasteners, trimmings for decora- 
tions on furniture, draperies, and 
other fabrics. 

Target date for operations to 
begin at the plant is August of 
this year. 


STARRETT PRECISION MAKES GOOD PRODUCTS BETTEK 


New STARRETT Satin Chrome MASTER-VERNIER CALIPER 


for faster, easier, error-proot reading with life-time accuracy 


Truly a masterpiece of precision toolmaking, 
this new Starrett No. 123 MASTER-VERNIER 
Caliper delivers a lifetime of easier, faster meas- 
uring with accuracy that is almost completely 


error-proof. 


Your nearby Industrial Supply Distributor 
will show you this new MASTER-VERNIER 
Caliper in 12 and 24-inch sizes . . . also many 


* New, tong 


division 
scales 


+ Flush fitting Ver- 
nier scales elimi- 
note paralicx er- 


rors 


+ Inside and ovt- 
side scales on the 
same side for easy 


reading 


+ Extra long adjust 
ing iow for perfect 


squoreness 


jaw construction 
* Master 
hardened and sto 
bilized for 
mum rigidity 


Athol, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Vernier 


other new Starrett tools designed to make ac- 
curacy easy. Call him for quality products, de- 
pendable service. Or write for big, new Starrett 
Catalog No. 27 which shows the complete line. 
Address Dept. PW, The L. S. Starrett Company, 


Starrett 


PRECISION TOOLS 
World's Greatest Toolmokers 


PRECISION TOOLS » DIAL INDICATORS « STEEL TAPES « GROUND FLAT STOCK » HACKSAWS » HOLE SAWS « BAND SAWS « BAND KNIVES 


THIS 


te belongs 


in your 


file 


rigid 
bar 


max 


as your own 
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PROTECTIVE 
COATINGS 
MANUAL 


New 36-page catalog in full color shows you how to Stop 
Rust — and provide lasting beauty in your choice of colorful 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings on tanks, girders, metal sash, pipes, 
boilers, stacks, metal fences, fire escapes, and many other 
applications. Includes over one-hundred actual color chips — 
plus important application photos, surface preparation data, 
and technical information. Request your FREE copy of 
Rust-Oleum Catalog No. 257— today! 


Rust-Oleum Corporation ¢ 2588 Oakton Street © Evanston, Illinois 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUST! 


A matter of 
- excellence, 


Your nearby Rust-Oleum 
industrial Distributor 
maintains complete stocks 
for your convenience. 
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Profitable Reading for Purchasing Agents 


From Associations 


“Industrial Procurement — Gal- 
vanized Steel Sheets,” is a com- 
pilation of up-to-date data on the 
procurement of galvanized steel 
sheet for industrial applications. 
It describes in comprehensive and 
concise form the significant fac- 
tors governing properties, appli- 
cations, specification, purchase, 
and maintenance of galvanized 
steel sheet for different industrial 
uses. 

Charts compare galvanized 
costs with competitive materials, 
indicate different installation re- 
quirements and costs, and note 
warehouse price differentials in 
various regions of the country. 
American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials data compares service life 
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in different atmospheres, and for 
different thicknesses of zinc coat- 
ing. 

As a guide to the purchaser 
of galvanized steel sheets, the 
manual lists principal producers 
of the material as well as leading 
manufacturers of zinc-dust paints, 
maintenance coating for the gal- 
vanized product. Methods for 
computing required quantities of 
galvanized sheet also are dis- 
cussed. A copy of “Industrial 
Procurement—Galvanized Steel 
Sheets” may be obtained free of 
charge by writing American Zinc 


Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Aids to Purchasing 


Publication called CAR FAX 
furnishes dealer’s wholesale and 
factory suggested retail prices on 
all U. S. new cars and most for- 
eign cars, optional equipment, 
freight costs to principal cities, a 
listing of standard equipment on 
each model as well as a break- 
down of the Federal tax charged 
for both car and equipment. In 
addition to the above, CAR FAX 


subscribers are furnished with 
supplements during the model 
year which give the latest price 
changes, new models and other 
new car information of value. 
Booklet is published by the CAR 
FAX Co., 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y., at a price of 
$3.50. 


From Manufacturers 


“Facts About Storage Batteries” 
is title of new booklet. It tells 
how to get maximum benefits 
from storage batteries. Included 
is a useful guide to maintenance. 
Copies can be obtained by writ- 
ing Exide Automotive Div., P.O. 


Box SE 6266, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


“Better Ways to Package, Unitize 
and Ship” is title of 48-page 
pocket catalog, No. 19. It de- 
scribes ways to improve packag- 
ing and shipping methods in 
many industries. Copies are 
available from Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., 2600 North West- 
ern Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 


Over 500 stock metal stampings 
and wire forms are shown in 
Catalog, No. 22. Small metal 
parts offered from company’s 
large stock are hot-tinned for 
easy soldering. Special parts also 
can be hot-tinned. Catalog is 
available from Zierick Mfg. 
Corp., 110 Beechwood Ave., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
ADVERTISING 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


AIRCRAFT CABLE SLINGS 
SAFETY HOOK ATTACHED ONE EYE 
50 M—1l” x 18” (plus hook 3’) 
50 M—l" x 12” (plus hook 3’) 
50 M—!" x 10” (plus hook 3’’) 
50 M—!"" x 6” (plus hook 3’) 
ROCHESTER INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CO. 
32 University Avenue, Rochester 5, N. Y. 
Hamilton 6-3664 


MOTORS +« GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
NEW + REBUILT 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Rp 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES .. . 


One quick and economical way to sel] your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER . . . PURCHASING WEEK. 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say “‘yes’’. 


For quick economical results . . . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. . . &t the low, low, rate of $10.00 per adver- 
tising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 
PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Pest Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 
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with 70 terminals in the 27 states that 
account for 82% of value added by manufacturing 
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COLUMBIA, S. C. 
917 Holland Ave. 
Cayce, S. C. 

GREENVILLE, S. C. 

P. 0. Box 3666 
Park Place Branch 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
525 W. Main St. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 

857 East Georgia Ave. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS 
1518 NE 7th Ave. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
215 St. Louis Ave. 
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This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 


London—tThe stronger tone in commodity prices still isn’t pushing up gen- 
eral manufacturing costs in Britain. 

Undoubtedly, purchasing officers are paying more for a large number of raw 
materials. But rises here and there have been offset by lower prices in certain 
finished goods fields. te 

That means that the chance of holding prices steady in Britain this year 
looks fairly bright. The crucial factor will be how far wage hikes are pressed 
during the coming months. . 

Abroad, too, Britain has been doing well as far as prices are concerned. 
For the third month in a row, the terms of trade—the ratio between what Brit- 
ishers sell at and what they pay for their products—moved in favor of the United 
Kingdom. 

With this favorable international price picture, the one big overseas worry 
for Britishers right now is stateside policy in the trade field. 

Higher British shipments to the U.S. have been a bright spot over the past 
months. Anxiety, however, is mounting sharply on the fear that stateside 
sentiment is tending to be increasingly protectionist. “s 

A new upsurge of protectionist measures in the U.S. now, Britishers feel, 
would do decisive harm to the liberalization of international trade. 


Cairo—The Egyptian economy may be approaching a new crossroads. 

President Nasser’s recent alienation from international Communism has 
created a political climate described as “much more favorable to Western busi- 
ness. 

In the last few weeks, both private industry and Western business interests 
have shown encouraging signs of activity after a stagnation of the past years. 
Westerners are said to be looking once again into the possibility of reactivating 
or expanding their interests in this country. 

Veteran business observers in Cairo believe by the end of this year it will be 
clear which way the United Arab Republic is going—economically. 

There are now two distinct trends in the U.A.R. government. One is for con- 
tinued state control, if not outright operation and ownership of all sectors of 
economic enterprise. The other is for gradual return to free enterprise in trade 
and industry. 

Recently the “free enterprisers” have taken new heart—encouraged by these 
signs: 

e Nasser’s benevolent attitude towards private industrial undertakings. 

© The decline of Soviet bloc economic activity in the U.A.R. 

¢ The gradual normalization of relations with the U.A.R.’s traditional markets 
and sources of supply in Western Europe—particularly West Germany. 


Moscow—The Russians are giving serious consideration to a new British air 
safety navigation system. Se 

According to British sources here, the Soviets plan to give the British naviga- 
tion system (Decca) a six-month trial at Moscow’s Vnukova airport. They say 
both American (Vor) and British (Decca) systems were investigated before the 
Russians decided to give the nod to the English system. 

“The Reds are very impressed with Decca,” Sir David Eccles, president of the 
British Board of Trade, was quoted as saying. He is leading the United Kingdom 
delegation at the current British-Russian trade talks at Moscow. 

The Soviets who had a demonstration flight in a Decca-equipped British plane 
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Be sure the TEFLON* you buy 
has the Qualities You Need 


Processing can radically change Teflon properties 


Take flex life as an example. The Teflon sheet illustrated was cooled to 
50% crystallinity, resulting in an excellent flex life of 60,000 cycles. How- 
ever, through lack of process control, it might have been cooled more 
slowly, giving a 56% crystallinity and a flex life of 40,000 cycles...A 
LOSS OF 20,000 CYCLES OF FLEX LIFE! 

You can be sure of proper processing by specifying Teflon stocks made 
by Garlock’s Plastics Division, the United States Gasket Company. 
U.S.G.’s years of experience with fluorocarbon resins guarantee you the 
right properties every time. This, plus assurance of fast delivery any- 
where, makes Garlock your prime source of Teflon sheet, rod, tape, tubing, 
bars, cylinders. Find out more by calling one of Garlock Packing Com- 
pany’s 26 sales offices and warehouses throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


Uj\nited 
Sitates 
G 


asket l::te. Duxion of 
GARLOC HK 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY, Palmyra, N. Y. 


*DuPont Trademark for TFE Fluorocarbon Resin 
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in London several weeks ago, told guests 
at a British Embassy reception that Rus- 
sian airlines after a six-month trial will 
extend Decca system throughout Russia 
“if it is as good as we think it is.” 


European airways officials, here for the 
inauguration of their new Moscow-Lon- 
don route, believe it is likely that the Rus- 
sians may ask for a licensing agreement 
to manufacture this equipment. 

The Soviets also are considering use of 
Dectra, a long-range version of Decca, 
now undergoing British trials on trans- 
Atlantic flights. 


Bonn—Despite wrangling over Berlin, 
West Germany continues to make new 
trade deals with the Russians. 

More significant, some of these agree- 
ments involve government-owned enter- 
prises—and thus can’t be attributed to 
the whim of West German private in- 
dustries. 

The latest involves the government- 
owned shipyard, Kieler Howaldtswerke in 
Kiel. This firm has received from Sudo- 
Import (a Russian outfit) an order valued 
at close to $10 million for the construc- 
tion of special type of freighters. 

Negotiations are still going on in Mos- 
cow for the same company to build 10 
fish processing ships valued at between 
$35 and $43 million. 


Since the end of World War II, the 
Kieler Howaldtswerke alone has delivered 
$74 million worth of shipping equipment 
to the Russians. 


British Plan Own Free Trade 
Area to Counteract Euromart 


London—Some tough trade maneuver- 
ing is due during the next few months 
throughout Europe as a result of British- 
backed efforts to counteract the impact 
of Euromart. 

Britain and Sweden, with the apparent 
support of other Scandanavian countries 
plus Austria, Portugal, and Switzerland, 
are moving to set up their own free trade 
area Outside the European Common Mar- 
ket. The proposal suggests quick tariff re- 
ductions on industrial products, and the 
planners envision free trade between the 
seven countries involved in a matter of 
five years or so. 

The British government hasn’t yet 
given the scheme a complete go-ahead 
signal because it doesn’t want to risk pro- 
voking the European countries into a 
trade war. But it is seeking the consen- 
sus Of British industry on the tentative 
scheme. 


New Mill to Make Steel Pipe 
In Sizes Up to 42-in. O.D. 


Edmonton, Alta.—Page Hersey Tubes, 
Ltd., and the Steel Co. of Canada will 
erect a mill to turn out 16 in. to 42 in. 
outside diameter steel pipe. The $10 
million plant will be the first Canadian 
mill and second in the world to produce 
steel pipe larger than 36 in. in continu- 
ous welded 40 ft. lengths. Annual ca- 
pacity is estimated at 325,000 tons an- 
nually. 

Full production is scheduled in one 
year. 

The two firms will form a new sepa- 
rate company to operate the plant. De- 
cision to build at Edmonton was made 
after several months of studies on market 
needs and transportation. 
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Machinery Set in Motion 
For Common Market 
In Latin American Area 


Panama—Latin America has set into 
motion the machinery which may some 
day create an American equivalent of the 
European Common Market. 

The Trade Commission of the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Latin 
America (E.C.L.A.) has approved a 
proposal to establish a Latin American 
market area and set next February as a 
deadline for trade experts to submit a 
preliminary blue print for the proposed 
organization. 

rhe U.N. group met here for several 
weeks last month to iron out South and 
Central American economic trade prob- 
lems. 

Delegates to the sessions expressed 
mixed views concerning this first step 
toward a common market organization 
for Latin America. 

Dr. Paul Prebisch, E.C.L.A. secretary- 
general, said the action taken here was 
positive progress toward the common 
market goal. Other trade planners express 
the opinion, however, that it would be at 
least 10 years before a common market 
could begin operating in the Latin Amer- 
ican area. 


Big Canadian Iron and Steel 
Smelter Being Built in B. C. 


Montreal—Western Canada’s first iron 
and steel smelter will be constructed at 
Kimberly, B. C., by Consolidated Min- 
ing & Smelting Co. of Canada. 

The smelter will be the first stage in 
an integrated operation costing over $20 
million which will produce pig iron, steel 
ingot and rolled steel products for West- 
ern Canada’s rapidly growing industrial 
markets. 

Initial construction will include sinter- 
ing and furnace feed facilities to produce 
100,000 tons of steel per year, plus an 
electric furnace with a pig iron capacity 
of 36,500 tons per year. Production is 
scheduled for early 1961. 

The company said it plans a second 
and larger furnace plus oxygen blown 
converters for steel ingot production along 
with fabricating facilities in the “very 
near future.” 


Germany Pressuring France 
To Raise Export Steel Prices 


Bonn—Although German steel makers 
are enjoying a minor boom as a result of 
United States strike fears, German steel 
men are fearful the bottom may drop out 
of their market—especially if no strike 
materializes in the United States. That 
is why they are eyeing with distrust lower 
prices for French-produced steel in the 
European market. 

The Association of German Iron & 
Steel Industries has brought pressure on 
European trade officials to force French 
steel mills to increase the price of steel 
exported to other Common Market coun- 
tries by 4%, and/or to increase the price 
of French basic Bessemer steel by at 
least 2%. 


Indian Gov’t. Asked to Reduce 
Royalties on Manganese Ore 


Bombay—Spokesmen for Indian com- 
merce and industry groups have asked 
the government to reduce royalties and 
freight rates on manganese ore to per- 
mit reduction of the f.o.b. export price 
by $8.40 to $10.50 per ton. 

Alarmed at reduced export earnings 
on manganese ore, the Federation of In- 
dian Chamber of Commerce and Indus- 
try seeks to rejuvenate ore exports which 
dropped by more than 50% in 1958 


from 1957. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
to an estimated 10 million tons as consumption pulled above 
purchases. But one of the country’s biggest coal producers sees 
a reversal in the making. 

Feeling is spreading that the time has come to build coal stocks 
back up to at least the level of last year. 

& 2 B 

Steel industry and its strike worries enter the picture here. 

A large bituminous producer reports some “tightness” in 
railroad cars already is showing. It could worsen as iron ore 
shipments gobble up more cars. A real pinch could come next fall 
if a steel strike hits this July and settlement finds steel producers 
trying to catch up when grain shipments are hitting the rails. 

One coal industry expert at Pittsburgh told PURCHASING WEEK: 
“I feel it could be a smart move to build coal reserves up to at 
least where they were.” But there’s no need to get panicky. Sup- 
plies are adequate provided shipping facilities hold up. 

+ 7 cs 

Fireworks over government surplus stockpiles are gradually 
quieting, but all the bang hasn’t stopped echoing. 

Outburst began a month or so ago when one government 
bureau leaked word it hoped to sell some surplus copper sup- 
plies. This gave world copper markets a big case of jitters for 
a day or two but then the excitement subsided; congressional 
legislators for U.S. mining areas haven’t stopped protesting yet. 
Legislation to maintain congressional reins on all stockpiled sur- 
plus releases was introduced in Congress last week. 

7 e . 

The sound and fury over U.S. strategic and defense inventory 
stockpiles illustrated the “heavy, heavy, that hangs over?” effect 
of government-owned goods on domestic and world markets. It 
is a factor that everyone is aware of and which, so far, no one 
has been able to do much about. 

Most of the reaction, however, has come from those who fear 
price pressures on the downward side. Little has been heard 
from those who feel they could benefit from lower prices— 
although a major rubber producer, J. W. Keener of Goodrich, 
urged some surplus rubber sales last week. The Goodrich presi- 
dent noted that rubber prices, under pressure of world demand 
and especially Communist buying, have soared. 

The virtually boom demand for natural rubber has focused 
attention on Goodrich and other U.S. firms which are 
pushing plans for commercial production of their new near- 
natural rubber substitute, polyisoprene. While natural rubber 
soars, other general purpose synthetics have continued at 23¢ a 
lb. This is in sharp contrast to the tree-grown variety which 
bounced up more than 40% over a year ago to 35-36¢. 


NEW from CESCO! 
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Plastic and Metal Frame 
Safety Glasses with Side Shields 


First in smart styling... first in all-around eye protection, 
these popular CESCO plastic and metal frame glasses with 
side shields look like attractive personal glasses, yet 
protect like the most rugged safety glasses. All-in-one 
plastic section performs double duty as lens rim and Com- 
fort Bridge pad. Full closure at nose section plus wire 
mesh side shields give eyes protection from any angle. 

In 2 sizes + 46 x 39mm (No. 336) « 48 x 41 mm (No. 338) 

Shape of Lens « F-7 in clear and anti-glare safety glass 

and Cescolite plastic 
4 Bridge Sizes + 20, 22, 24 and 26 mm 


ASK your distributor to show you his complete line of CESCO 
head and eye protective equipment. There’s a CESCO distributor 
located in most major cities coast-to-coast. 


CESCO © sarery 


CHICAGO 
EYE SHIELD 
COMPANY 


2723 W. Roscoe St., 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
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T.V.A. Protest 


Identical Bids 
Stirs Kefauver 


(Continued from page 1) 
taxpayer exorbitant sums and 
contributing in heavy measure to 
inflation,’ Kefauver emphasized 
in a Senate floor comment. He 
asked his subcomimttee staff to 
obtain a full report from T.V.A. 
Chairman Gen. Herbert Vogel. 

The Senator contended that 
identical bids of suppliers along 
with “almost simultaneous suc- 
cessive price boosts” have placed 
T.V.A. and other large govern- 
mental consumers of electrical 
equipment “in the position of 
considering seeking suppliers out- 
side our own country.” T.V.A.’s 
only other choice “is to pick a bid 
out of a hat,” he charged. 

When it called attention to its 
bid problem two weeks ago, 
T.V.A. implied strongly that it 
may start buying a larger range 
of its equipment from foreign 
suppliers. As examples of its bid 
situation, the Authority listed: 


@ Identical bids of $21,900 
from General Electric, Westing- 
house, Allis-Chalmers, and Fed- 
eral Pacific Electric Co. for oil 
circuit-breakers. 


@ Fight identical bids of $11,- 
900 and seven other identical 
bids of $10,200 for suspension 
circuit breakers. 


@ldentical bids on_ boiler 
tubing, lightning arresters, elec- 
trodes, portland cement, distribu- 
tion transformers, suspension 
insulators, and various types of 
wire. 


T.V.A. pointed out that sev- 
eral years ago it was required to 
report all cases of identical bid- 
ding during an 18-month period 
to the Justice Department. Noth- 
ing came of the reports, but a 
T.V.A. official asserted “the anti- 
trust implications are obvious.” 

Although identical bidding is 
an old problem among govern- 
mental buyers, purchasing offi- 
cials at the General Services Ad- 
ministration say they have no 
immediate worries. When G.S.A. 
does receive identical bids, its 
own compliance division investi- 
gates and the matter also is re- 
ported to Justice. 

Over the years, various anti- 
trust agencies have tackled the 
steel and cement industries for 
alleged illegal identical bidding 
practices on government con- 
tracts—as well as price-fixing in 
normal everyday business trans- 
actions. And bids that wind up 
quoting identical prices on fed- 
eral government purchases can 
mean antitrust troubles for the 
bidders. The most recent example 
of this involves Salk vaccine 
manufacturers. 

The Justice Department’s act- 
ing antitrust division chief, Rob- 
ert A. Bicks, recently told the 
Kefauver Committee that since 
the indictment (returned last 
May) vaccine prices have shown 
a “marked decline” and produc- 
ers now quote different prices. 

State and municipal govern- 
ment officials have been active in 
the fight against identical bidding 
over the past two years. State 
government purchasing officials 
now are gathering information on 
products most frequently hit by 
identical bidding as part of their 


campaign to drive prices down. 
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Steel Shutdown Seems Likely Unless 
Both Sides Make Major Backdowns 


(Continued from page 1) 
Operations would continue at a 
high rate. Estimates vary accord- 
ing to company from around 70 
to 90% of capacity. Inland Steel 
is one of the most optimistic on 
that score. 


@ The majority of steel indus- 
try leaders who gathered in New 
York last week for the American 
Iron & Steel Institute annual ses- 
sion indicated they were resigned 
to a walkout. They also asserted 
determination to hold out against 
employment cost increases right 
up through the strike deadline of 
July 1. 


Some Wage Concessions 


But a few indicated some wage 
concessions might be granted pro- 
vided the union agrees to elimi- 
nation of restrictive job practices 
which the industry contends run 
up a costly annual bill. 

Steel industry observers in 
major producing centers such as 
Pittsburgh also concede the “in- 
evitability” of a strike—barring 
major compromises. Some _ be- 
lieve that efficient, low-cost pro- 
ducers such as U. S. Steel and 
Bethlehem, the No. | and 2 
firms in the industry, could afford 
to give a small wage boost out of 
profits or expectation of produc- 
tivity gains, but most steel com- 
panies remain dead set against a 
boost they could not fully cover 
with a price increase. 


Expected to Carry Ball 


Additionally, many industrial 
leaders outside of steel are look- 
ing to the steel industry to carry 
the ball for industry as a whole in 
resisting further employment cost 
rises. Steel so far has not pro- 
tested the assignment. 

One producer even goes so far 
as to predict steel price reduc- 
tions — provided present labor 
costs can be held. R. L. Gray, 
president of Armco Steel Corp., 
told reporters at the A.LS.I. 


meeting last week that he be- 
lieves the “next move of prices 
would be down if we can get rid 
of some restrictive labor prac- 
tices or what everybody calls 
featherbedding.” Gray said pro- 
ductivity increases would activate 
the trend and added: “It’s time 
the consumer got something out 
of our increased productivity.” 


Maybe Small Raise 


Reports out of the steel cities 
included mention of the possibil- 
ity that U.S.W. President David 
J. McDonald and other union 
leadership might eventually take 
a small raise. Some observers 
feel that the stage eventually will 
be set for a raise in the neigh- 
borhood of 8 to 10¢ an hour, but 
made to look like a union victory. 
But it’s also assumed, regretfully, 
that a strike will also have to be 
part of the stage-setting for the 
final outcome. 

Steel producers meeting in New 
York were virtually unanimous 
in reporting that consumers are 
utilizing steel faster than was ex- 
pected—a development which 
raised their sights for third quar- 
ter production estimates—pro- 
vided there is no strike. All felt 
that there had been less inventory 
accumulation than customers had 
hoped for in advance of the strike 
deadline. 


Determined to Stick 


Comments of producers at the 
A.LS.1. meeting left no doubt as 
to their determination to stick 
to their present no-wage-boost 
offer (to extend the present con- 
tract one year) or to obtain a set- 
tlement which would not increase 
labor costs. 

The reply of Avery C. Adams, 
chairman of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., typified the indus- 
try attitude to the question: 
“What will the steel companies 
settle for?” 

“Precisely our proposal,” Ad- 


ams asserted. 


CUT COSTS—LOCAL STOCKS AVAILABLE 


G.E.’s complete line of heating devices and expert engineer- 
ing give you the heater you need when you need it! 


Select immersion heaters, strip heaters, 
cartridge heaters, or tubular heaters— 
for heating air, solids of any shape and 
liquids of any consistency with auto- 
matic heat control. . . on your pro- 
duction line or as part of your product. 


Section C723-35 
General Electric Company 
Schenectady, New York 


NAME 


PROMPT SHIPMENT from local General 
Electric Distributor stocks for standard 
items... fast, expert design and pro- 
duction of specials, including cast-in 
elements. For more information, send 
the coupon today. 


Send for your FREE 


CATALOG 


lcm aarp, | 


COMPANY _ 
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ADDRESS____ 
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Vast New Auto Stocks May Delay Steel Strike 


(Continued from page 1) 
have nearly one million cars and 
trucks backlogged by the crucial 
July 1 steel deadline already may 
be influencing the plans of steel 
negotiators on both sides. 

Some observers contend that 
Detroit’s huge steel and new car 
inventory may compel the United 
Steel Workers to delay a July | 
walkout if no agreement is 
reached by then, or at least adopt 
a new strike strategy. Steel nego- 
tiators, on the other hand, had 
their negotiating position im- 
proved by the massive rush for 
steel inventories led by Detroit. 

© Production between Jan. 1 
and May 25 surpassed 3.1 mil- 
lion car and truck units, com- 
pared to only 2.2 million during 
the same period last year. That, 
combined with the current 
monthly production rate, lends 
substance to recently revised in- 
dustry estimates that 1959 will 
see 6 million passenger cars and 
1.2 million trucks sold. 

The 1959 gains of most of the 
car makers are downright spec- 
tacular: American Motors—170,- 
857 vs. 71,258; Studebaker— 
74,670 vs. 15,384; Ford—651,- 
787 vs. 417,155; Chevrolet truck 
—167,035 vs. 120,259; and In- 
ternational—58,400 vs. 41,550. 

Testimony to the strength of 
the current truck market is that 
International posted its gain 
despite a crippling strike that 
stopped half of its January pro- 
duction. 

One of the most optimistic 
motor spokesmen is Ford Vice 
President C. R. Beacham, who 
has predicted: 

¢Industry’s second quarter 
sales will surpass last year’s sec- 
ond quarter by 35% and be 
higher even than the correspond- 
ing period in 1957. 

¢ Third quarter sales will be 
40% higher than 1958 and will 
approximate 1957. 

¢ Fourth quarter sales will be 
significantly better than either 
1957 or 1958, especially if 1960 
models live up to expectations. 

It is difficult for observers to 
fault Beacham’s statistics. The 
industry has stockpiled enough 
steel (see P.W., Apr. 13, °59, 
p. 1) to last well into 1960 model 
production. Tires also are in 
strike-proof supply. 

The caliber of what Detroit has 
under wraps for 1960 also is an 
important factor. Biggest impact 
will surely come from the Big 
Three’s small cars, in which auto- 


DETROIT keeps auto dealer supply lines full. Great Lakes freighter, 
above, carries 1959 models to Cleveland and Buffalo auto distributors. 


mobile consumers have already 
demonstrated a deep interest and 
which surely will be of similarly 
potential interest to industrial 
fleet buyers. 

General Motor’s Corvair is the 
most radical of the small car line. 
Powered by a horizontal op- 
posed, air cooled, aluminum 6 
mounted in the rear, it is remi- 
niscent of a slightly enlarged 
Renault Dauphine. 

Ford’s Falcon and Chrysler’s 
Valiant will have conventional 
cast iron OHV 6’s mounted in 
front. All three cars will weigh 
approximately 2,500 Ib. net and 
will cost about 75¢ a lb. For this 
$1,800 to $1,900 the buyer will 
get the car plus radio, heater and 
13-in. tires. Simplified automatic 
transmissions will be available, 
but that’s the extent of accessories. 

Makers are cutting the frills, 
not basic quality. Those who 
want luxury in a compact form 
can choose deluxe Ramblers and 
Studebakers, which will have only 
styling changes for next year. 

These lighter, simpler cars 
should reduce sharply operating 
and maintenance costs. A careful 
driver should easily post 18 mpg. 
in city driving and 25 or more on 
turnpikes. Acceleration actually 
will be better than the big 6’s now 
on the roads, and turnpike speeds 
will not tax the capacity of 
smaller engines. 

Despite the rash of small car 
interest, standard-size cars still 
figure prominently with Detroit. 

In 1960, Ford once again will 
offer an entirely new, conserva- 


tively styled body shell that will 


be shared by Edsel. No radical 
mechanical changes are contem- 
plated in any Ford make. 

Chrysler is switching to uni- 
tized body construction in all lines 
but its styling will be a continu- 
ance of the dart-like “forward- 
look.” The company will em- 
phasize interior innovations, such 
as a novel almost square steering 
wheel. General Motors once 
again will let all divisions share 
a basically identical cowl struc- 
ture and roof panels. 

Burgeoning truck sales have 
caused a flurry of engineering 
activity. Dodge has_ recently 
broken into the heavy-duty field 
with a line of diesels that will 
pull the maximum weight allowed 
by any state except Nevada, 
which has no limit. Ford is ex- 
pected to follow suit, since it al- 
ready has diesels for export. 

Gasoline engines are not be- 
ing neglected for truck use. 
G.M.C. may soon startle fleet 
owners with two new engines: 
One will be of a cylinder con- 
figuration never before manu- 
factured in volume in the USS. 
The other will be a multiple of 
this, powerful enough to pull a 
heavy tractor-trailer up steep 
grades at passenger car speeds. 
The company will claim diesel 
durability without the stiff initial 
cost penalty. 

Lastly, Big Three truck makers 
have on their drawing boards 
commercial versions of the Cor- 
vair, Valiant, and Falcon in a 
move to forestall further penetra- 
tion of this growing field by the 
small imports. 


Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 


Amount 


Item & Company 
INCREASES 


Gum Turpentine, South, tanks, gal 


Cottonseed Oil, Valley, Ib 
Potassium Stannate, Ib 
Sodium Stannate, Ib 


Castor Oil, imp., No. 1, Brazil, tanks................... 


Coconut Oil, crude, tanks, N. Y. 


Light bulbs (G.E., Sylvania) 


REDUCTIONS 
Orange Oil, Floridian, lb 


Gasoline, Mid-Cont. refin., Gt. Lks., 89 oct., gal 


Premium Grade., gal 


. Ib 
Up to 16% 


A) 
0025 
0025 


Gasoline. Gulf Coast refin., cargo, 90 oct.. 


99 oct., gal 


Soybean Oil, crude, Ib 
Copra, W. Coast, ton 


New 


Price Reason 


Production lull 
Firmer tin 


Firmer tin 
Firmer tin 


Higher costs 
Mkt. competition 


Heavy stocks 
Heavy stocks 
Mkt. competition 


Mkt. competition 
Mkt. competition 


270.00 
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Design Engineering Show Featured 
New Fasteners, Packaged Systems 


(Continued from page 1) 
mechanical power transmission, 
and packaged systems. 


@ Fasteners — Miniature flat- 
head and button-head socket 
screws were offered for the first 
time as off-the-shelf stock items. 
Diameters available range from 
No. 0 to No. 3. Applications, 
according to the exhibitor, in- 
clude such diverse products as 
record changers and defense pro- 
gram missiles. 

Also shown was a portable au- 
tomatic socket screw _ feeder- 
driver. As many as 2,000 socket 
screws can be driven by a gun- 
type driver 15 ft. away from the 
feeding mechanism. 

A. self-threading sheet-metal 
type nut will be useful for fasten- 
ing with un-threaded studs and 
rods. It will make a tight seat 
even though the stud is not per- 
pendicular to the part being 
fastened. 

Other fasteners included: high- 
strength, load-bearing threaded 
fastener for anchoring in thin- 
gage sheet metal (to 0.020 in.), 
structural bolts developing 260,- 
000 psi. tension strength, a line 
of standard fasteners for 1,600 F. 
environments, self-locking fluid 
coupling nuts, lightweight cold- 
forged locknuts. 


®@ Adhesives—One new appli- 
cation for epoxy adhesive re- 
vealed at the show may blossom 
into one of the biggest markets 
for the material. Several railroads 
are evaluating epoxy as a means 
of reinforcing the joint between 
rails. The adhesive does not re- 
place the usual splice plates but 
greatly extends the _ tensile 
strength of the joint. So far ad- 
vantages seem to be lower main- 
tenance costs (joints last longer, 


need less maintenance) and bet- 
ter riding comfort. 

The New York City Transit 
Authority is reported to have in- 
vested heavily in the epoxy for 
its many miles of subway rails. 

A new nylon 6 adhesive also 
was shown. It sets quickly with- 
out heat or pressure and develops 
the full strength of the nylon. 


®@ Mechanical power transmis- 
sion systems — A_ combination 
clutch-pulley can be mounted 
quickly on a motor shaft. It 
features an electric clutch and 
comes complete, ready for instal- 
lation. According to the manu- 
facturer, motor-driven machines 
that stop and start intermittently 
can be automated with the clutch- 
pulley device. 

Other transmission devices in- 
cluded planetary speed reducers 
with infinitely variable speed 
control, new-design worm-gear 
drives using less floor space, and 
liquid-cooled clutches. 


@ Packaged systems—Consid- 
erable interest was evoked by a 
packaged servo control unit. The 
system is hydraulic, consists of a 
motor, servos, and electronic am- 
plifier. Machinery makers, 
through the use of such packages, 
can make their machines auto- 
matic easily. Few modifications 
of the machines are necessary. In 
effect, the machine makers are 
relieved of the complex control 
design problems. 

Uses include: converting exist- 
ing machine tools to numerical 
control; tension control in paper, 
plastics, textile manufacture, con- 
trol of food processing. As of 
now, a rate-control package is 
available. Positional, constant 
tension, and constant torque 
servos are in development. 


Stiles, Chemstrand P.A., Advanced 


(Continued from page 1) 
operations such as manufacturing 
processes, packaging, and mate- 
rial requirements. 

“It also made me aware of im- 
port-export problems, tariffs, the 
activities of the European Com- 
mon Market, and the economic 
situations of the countries where 
our affiliates are located,” he 
said. “All this, I’m sure, will aid 
me in my new job.” 

Stiles wasn’t necessarily chosen 
for the post merely because he 
was director of purchasing for 
the company. 

Stiles’ original technical back- 
ground also stands him in good 
stead—just as it did when he was 
director of purchasing. He leans 
heavily on his basic training in 
chemistry and physics and be- 
lieves his technical knowledge 
gave a great boost to his purchas- 
ing career. 

“I honestly believe that if one 
does the purchasing job as it 
should be done to the best of his 
ability, he can’t help but achieve 
recognition,” he went on. “I 
don’t believe, as others do, that 
purchasing will achieve recogni- 
tion merely by shouting for it 
from the rooftops. 

“Performance—the result of 
individual initiative and hard 
work—is the only sure road to 
purchasing recognition and ad- 
vancement up the management 
ladder.” 

The 39-year-old executive has 
spent his entire business career 


in purchasing, starting with 
American Viscose Corp. back in 
1945. He is a firm believer in 
the concept of materials man- 
agement. 

“I feel the purchasing man will 
eventually assume this broadened 
responsibility,” he said, “and it 
will do much to broaden his own 
experience and make better op- 
portunities for | advancement 
available.” 

As for advancement oppor- 
tunities, Stiles felt that many pur- 
chasing agents are handicapped 
by lack of technical knowledge 
and background. 

“There is a real need in pur- 
chasing for more men equipped 
with technical knowledge of their 
particular industry,” he said. 
“Unless the purchasing agent of 
today has this knowledge or has 
the ability to acquire it on the 
job, he is definitely handicapped 
and his opportunities are lim- 
ited.” 

Stiles has a college background 
in chemistry and physics; his suc- 
cessor as purchasing director, 
John C. Fisher, is a graduate 
chemical engineer. 

A member of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents 
and currently chairman of the 
Heavy Chemical Section of the 
N.A.P.A. Chemical Buyers’ 
Group, Stiles said the demand 
for technically competent P.A.’s 
is developing into a definite trend, 
particularly in the chemical in- 
dustry. 
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TO ORDER SPECIAL 
SHAPES AND WEAR PARTS 


A blueprint of the part or piece, 
quantity required, characteristics 
or grade of carbide needed, is all 
the information necessary for 
prompt quotation and service 
from Unimet. 


1 You con win 


THEN 
ie 


by using the skill and experience of 


UNIMET 
> CARBIDES 


UNIMET CARBIDES, Division of UNITED-GREENFIELD CORPORATION 
435 WEST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Unimet special shapes and 
wear parts include the following: 


SECTIONS AND INSERTS FOR DIES 


Used for forming, punching, swaging, 
drawing, spinning, heading, shearing, 
coining, embossing, trimming, extrud- 
ing and laminating. 


JAWS, GRIPPERS AND GUIDES 


Used on lathe chucks, band saws, hold- 
ing devices, cold heading machines, etc. 


KNIVES AND BLADES 


Used on cutters and slitters of all 
types, weaving machinery, shears for 
slate-covered shingles, acoustical tile 
and molten glass, planer blades for 
stone, etc, 


VALVES, CONES, SEATS, ORIFICES 


Used in hydraulic systems, needle 
valves, homogenizing and mixing 
devices, petroleum piping and valving 
systems. 


HAMMERS, CRUSHERS AND BITS 


For pulverizing food and grain, crush» 
ing and drilling rock and ore, electric 
and pneumatic percussion tools. 


MISCELLANEOUS SPECIAL SHAPES 


For cams, followers, work rests for 
centerless grinding machines and 
similar types of machinery, scarfing 
torch rings and numerous other special 
applications, 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. A-102 


An easy guide 
for all your 
purchases 

of standard 
carbide tools, 
tips, blanks, 
inserts and 
bushings. 
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